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PAUL’S IDEA OF DELIVERANCE! 


J. E. FRAME 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE Christian career of the Apostle Paul covers a period of 

about thirty years, but it is not until he had behind him almost 
a score of years of Christian activity and reflection that his extant 
letters begin to appear. They are not essays intended for publica- 
tion but pastoral writings designed to meet the specific need of the 
believers addressed. Definite convictions are always present, but 
they are intimated rather than systematically expressed; they are 
seen not in repose but in action; and they often appear as flashes 
of insight of far-reaching significance. In writings of this character, 
we can not expect to find a carefully balanced arrangement of reli- 
gious thought; but we may hope to discover the leading ideas, even 
if we cannot present them in the proper perspective. To one of these 
religious ideas, perhaps the ruling one, it is my purpose to address 
myself briefly—the idea of deliverance.” 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis at a meeting held in Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, December 30, 1929. 

2 To the following investigations my obvious indebtedness should be 
acknowledged: A. C. Mc Giffert, Apostolic Age, p. 113ff.; G. F. Moore, Sacri- 
fice (in Ency. Bib.), History of Religions, II, p.123ff., and Judaism; 
J. H. Ropes, Righteousness and the Righteousness of God in the Old Testament 
and in St. Paul, in J. B. L., XXII, p. 211ff.; W. H. P. Hatch, The Pauline 
Idea of Faith; F. C. Porter, Place of Apocalyptic Conceptions in the Thought 
of Paul, in J. B. L., XI, p. 183ff.; E. F. Scott, The Gospel and its Tribut- 
aries; and James Moffatt, Love in the New Testament. 
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The starting point of Paul’s religious thought is the conviction 
that he has been delivered from the bondage of sinful flesh and is 
under the permanent control of the Spirit of Christ. His personal 
religious life, to put it tersely in a triad of his own mintage, is a life 
of faith, hope and love. By faith, he lives in fellowship with and 
under the leading of a “spiritual,” that is, divine Lord who is con- 
ceived not only as seated at the right hand of God or as the praesens 
numen in a company of worshipers, but also, and characteristically, 
as dwelling in the heart of the believer. In this intimate attachment 
to the immanent divine Power, designated interchangeably Christ, 
Lord or The Spirit, everything seems new to Paul. He is no longer 
at odds with God, but at peace with him. Delivered from the thral- 
dom of human nature within and demonic and astral forces without, 
he is free to do what he wills, or, in other words, to do what the 
Divine constrains him to do. By faith, peace with God is attained 
at once; and in faith, love arises, for the Christ within is the embodi- 
ment of love, and Christ’s love, which is God’s love, creates and 
fosters in the believer a like love for the neighbor. And from the 


love that comes from faith, hope is inspired, the assured hope of 
complete deliverance at the Advent, when believers, conformed 
outwardly as well as inwardly to Christ, will be with the Lord 
forever. 


This sense of peace and freedom, of love and hope which the 
Apostle enjoys is due solely to his cleaving by faith to a person, a 
person who had lived in the flesh, had died on a cross, but had been 
raised from the dead and lives by the power of God. On this, that 
God raised Jesus from the dead, everything else depends. It is the 
conviction that Jesus lives which accounts for Paul’s break with 
the past and starts the experience and reflection which resulted in 
his idea of deliverance. Unfortunately, there are no letters of Paul 
from the earlier and major part of his Christian life. And again un- 
fortunately, the extant letters do not disclose unambiguously his 
pre-Christian attitude; they do not explain that revelation or vision 
which convinced him that Jesus lives; nor do they permit us to 
trace the steps taken after the revelation by which he arrived at the 
mature outlook that the surviving letters substantially presuppose. 
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We learn that “as touching the righteousness which is in the law” 
he, a Pharisee, was ‘“‘found blameless;” that his attachment to 
Christ came at a time when he was persecuting believers; that he 
had a vision or revelation of “Christ,” “our Lord,” or “His Son;” 
and that, in consequence thereof, he began at once, without consult- 
ing others, to preach among the Gentiles. But what “vision” or 
“revelation” means to him; what connotation he gave to the words 
“Christ,” “Lord,” or “Son” at the time, if he used them; and what 
his “gospel” that is, his interpretation of the significance of the 
living Jesus, actually was at the time of his initial experience, we 
do not know. All that we are sure of is that Paul was convinced that 
Jesus lives and that he preached him forthwith among the Gentiles. 

After some three years of preaching and reflection, Paul went up 
to Jerusalem to visit Peter, one of the three intimates of Jesus and 
the first to be convinced that he was raised from the dead. So far 
as we know, Paul had never met Jesus of Nazareth. What informa- 
tion he had of him prior to the revelation must, we should sup- 
pose, have been gained from his fellow-Pharisees and from the be- 
lievers whom he persecuted, information sufficient to lead him to 
approve the crucifixion and to induce him to eliminate those who 
were asserting that Jesus was “the Anointed” and was living, ac- 
tive and the only hope for Israel. What Peter and Paul talked about 
during this visit of a fortnight is not recorded. Paul could have 
learned the substance of what Jesus had done and said in his brief 
career from baptism to death and might have discerned, even more 
clearly than Peter himself, the import of the character and mission 
of Jesus. 

Subsequent to the visit to Peter, there is an interval of about six- 
teen years before the first extant letter was written. During this 
long period, we know that Paul was preaching among the Gentiles 
but do not know the exact form which his gospel took. With some 
plausibility, we may infer from the letters that he was reflecting 
on the significance of his personal experience of deliverance by faith 
in the living Christ; that he was interpreting this experience in uni- 
versal terms and connecting it with the purpose of God; that he 
was seeking an explanation, in the light of the divine plan, for the 


| ie 
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fact which was a difficulty not only to Jews and Greeks but also 
to himself, the crucifixion ; that he was sensitive to the ideas which 
Gentile converts brought into the ecclesia along with their faith; 
that he had come to believe that the need of the world was a mono- 
theism freed from all suspicion of exclusiveness, a church of God 
in which all are one irrespective of race, sex, or social condition, a 
unity of the Spirit in which both individual and collective aspira- 
tions after God are satisfied; that this need of the world could be 
met through the help of a divine personal agent, the Lord Jesus; 
that in closely associating the “one Go«, tu.2 Father” with the “one 
Lord, Jesus Christ,” he was intending not to suggest a break from 
his ancestral religion but to indicate the way in which that religion 
could become universal; and that sinfulness, the obstacle to this 
redeemed and united humanity, could be ended by faith in that 
Christ whom God, in keeping with his original purpose of mercy, 
had sent to assume sinful flesh with a view to its riddance. 


Il 

Paul’s theory of deliverance may well have been reached before 
the date of the first extant epistle, but it is developed and clarified 
in the effort to meet the difficulties, felt by his converts, about the 
Law and the place and source of moral excellence. The theory, as 
intimated in the epistles, is in the main clear, though it is not very 
likely that all its component elements can be polarized. In attempt- 
ing a sketch of it my direct concern is not with the provenance of 
the materials at his disposal but with the use he made of them. 

Flesh, to Paul, is not frail humanity in contrast with God, but 
sinful, morally helpless, human nature in opposition to the divine 
Spirit. Those who are “in the flesh’’ (and all who are not “in the 
Spirit” are “in the flesh”) are at enmity with God, unable to please 
him, and doomed to death, “death” meaning regularly not cessation 
of earthly existence but separation from God. Sin and flesh are 
interchangeable, if not quite identical terms, for the same results are 
ascribed to each. How this “flesh of sin,” “body of sin” or “body 
of flesh’ came to be sinful, Paul does not say. He believes in the 
existence of hostile, supernatural powers and is assured that Christ 
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at his advent will make an end of them; but he does not regard sin 
as a demon nor does he indicate anywhere that flesh became sinful 
through the infection of Satan. He accepts, without explanation, 
the view that, with the trespass of Adam, sin came into the world, 
but he does not say, as we expect him to say, that Adam trans- 
gressed the command of God because of his sinful flesh. What- 
ever Paul’s view of its origin may have been, sinfulness exists in all 
the descendants of Adam. Each individual is composed of what is 
called an Outer Man, thatis, the body, flesh ormembers, andan Inner 
Man, that is, the heart, soul, mind, self, or (in the case of the be- 
lievers only, and that too, rarely) spirit. In the seventh chapter 
of Romans it is emphasized that Sin dwells not in the Inner Man 
of the unbeliever but in the Outer Man, an emphasis which sug- 
gests that this dualism is not purely ethical. The sinful Outer Man 
makes havoc of the Inner Man, driving him to transgress the will 
of God and so exposing him to the consequence of sinfulness, 
namely death, that is, separation from God. The seat of the trouble 
is accordingly sinful flesh; and salvation which can come only from 
God through the Lord, Jesus Christ, is deliverance from “the body 
of this death,” in short, the riddance of sinful flesh. 

As regards the body, this riddance is at first potential and then 
at the advent actual, for at that time the believer is to have a 
body freed from the vestiges of sinful flesh, a body of glory con- 
formed to that of Christ. Paul does not look forward to the immor- 
tality of the soul apart from the body, nor does he think that the 
present body is to survive. He does his best to forge some link 
between the body as at present constituted and the future “pneu- 
matic” body, but does not succeed in making it clear whether this 
future body is something entirely new or whether it is the result of 
the continuous operation of the Spirit, a process of “pneumat- 
ization,” if the word is permissible. With this redemption of the 
body, however conceived, the hoped-for completed deliverance is 
realized. 

As regards the soul, it is tempting to assume, on the analogy of 
what happens to the body, that the renewal of the “inner man” 
or nous is thought of as a transformation from “sarkic” to “pneu- 
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matic” substance. On the other hand, this renewal may be regard- 
ed not as a quasi-physical penetration of the self by the divine 
Spirit, as if deification wereintended, butas moral renewal prompt- 
ed and fostered by that indwelling Spirit. In any case, however 
realistically the relation of the believer to his Lord is conceived, 
the human is not absorbed in the Divine; and the new life into 
which the man of faith enters is a life of inward fellowship in which 
the human is led and controlled by the Divine. 

To be qualified as the deliverer, Christ assumed sinful flesh with 
a view to ending it; he was raised from the dead that believers, by 
fellowship with him, might, like him, be freed from the bondage of 
that flesh and, like him, live to God in a newness of life that carries 
with it right relations not only to God but also to men; and he is 
to come shortly to make the potential deliverance actual, the pos- 
session of the body of glory being the culmination of the hoped-for 
redemption. The death of Christ is not simply the transition to 
the state of exaltation or glorification. It accomplished something 
which is independent of man’s appropriation of its benefits. By it, 
to use the Apostle’s dramatic language, the flesh was condemned, 
put off, abolished or slain. How the result was achieved is less 
obvious than the conviction that it was achieved. It may be that 
Paul imagines that Christ took upon himself vicariously the flesh 
of Adamic posterity and ended it by his death; certain only is his 
assurance that the grip of flesh is broken once for all when Christ 
died to it; that the believer dies with Christ to sinfulness and is 
raised with him to a state of right relations to God that obligates 
and secures right relations to men; and that behind this redemption 
is the love of God who sent his son to assume sinful flesh that it 
might be ended and that believers might “become the righteous- 
ness of God in him.” 

God then is the sole author of this salvation. Had he not inter- 
vened, the outlook for sinners and enemies would have been hope- 
less. But God is not only severe but kind; not only Judge but the 
originator of salvation; and he exercises not only his wrath or 
condemnation but also his righteousness or salvation. And Paul, 
in the spirit of Isaiah and the Psalms, lays the stress on this right- 
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eousness of God, meaning by it both the outgoing of his salvation 
to believers and the status of salvation to which all men of faith 
have access. The positive aspect of deliverance is peace with God 
or right relations to him; but this condition of reconciliation or 
righteousness of God in Christ depends upon the riddance of sinful 
flesh, the negative aspect of deliverance. 

Since deliverance, in its negative aspect, is the riddance of sinful 
flesh, the law is excluded as the instrument of salvation. God is 
indeed righteous and demands that men must be in the right of it 
religiously with him; but acceptance with him qn the basis of 
obedience to the law is out of the question, for the law is impotent 
in the face of sinful flesh. It had its historical part to play in the 
divine plan of salvation, but its office was not to check transgress- 
ions but to increase them, bringing to consciousness man’s sinful- 
ness and his inability to keep the law, even if he would. Paul’s 
attitude to the law as a way of salvation is apparently not the 
logical opposite of his distinctive conception of faith, but arises 
from a personal conviction that the law is of no avail for the kind 
of salvation that humanity needed. 

Repentance is not in the power of the man in the flesh. The 
word accordingly is of rere occurrence in Paul’s letters; and the 
idea seems to have no footing in his conception of deliverance. The 
expected correlate, forgiveness, though retained, is not adjusted 
deftly to the thought of salvation as deliverance. References to 
divine forgiveness are infrequent. The idea when expressed (—it 
does not appear on the surface of 1, 2 Thess., Gal., I Cor., Phil. or 
Phm.) is conveyed by the verbs “forgive” and “take away” (in cita- 
tions, Rom. 4 7, 11 27), “not reckon” (2 Cor. 5 19), and “show favor 
to” (Col. 2 13; 3 13 = Eph. 4 32); and by the substantives paresis 
(Rom. 3 25) and aphesis (Col. 1 14 = Eph. 1 7). The notable infre- 
quency of these direct references suggests that Paul’s chief concern 
is not forgiveness and not relief from the feeling of moral culpa- 
bility, but rather deliverance from that sinful flesh which makes 
inevitable repeated deflection from the will of God. A divine forgive- 
ness of past transgressions which did not presuppose or include 
the abolishment of the cause of transgression would not solve the 
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difficulty which Paul confronted. At all events, when Paul handles, 
in the seventh chapter of Romans, the interrelation of law, sin and 
flesh, he puts himself imaginatively in the plight of the typical 
manintheflesh which his theory requires; depicts in highly dramat- 
ic language the conflict between the Outer and Inner Man of the 
unbeliever; insists that the Outer Man makes the Inner Man sar- 
kinos and forces him even against his will to transgress, and sug- 
gests that the responsible factor in transgressions is neither the law 
nor the self, but the sinful law that exists in the members; and, 
at the climax, lets the wretched man cry out significantly not for 
release from the sense of guilt, not for divine forgiveness, but for 
deliverance from the body of this death. 

But although the Inner Man of the unbeliever is here regarded 
as not responsible for transgressions, and although in the sequel 
divine condemnation falls not on him but on sin in the flesh, never- 
theless it is true that the Inner Man has transgressed the revealed 
will of God. These past transgressions, trespasses or sins must be 
forgiven; and forgiveness, so Paul is held to believe, can be granted 
only on the ground of the expiatory death of Christ. Since expiation 
is the purpose of sacrifices, and since, in a sense, the sacrificial cultus, 
as a whole, could be considered expiatory, it would be natural for 
Paul, a Jew, to interpret the death of Christ as a sacrifice to expiate 
sins. But sacrificial language is as infrequent in the letters of Paul 
as it is common in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Moreover it is ap- 
plied to men as well as to Christ. Hence the sacrificial terms are 
used metaphorically. To explain the metaphor, attention is drawn 
to the theory, based on an interpretation of Isaiah 53, to the effect 
that the sufferings and especially the death of the righteous for the 
unrighteous avail to expiate transgressions. The penalty of trans- 
gression is visited upon the righteous and the sinner is cleared. 
Vicarious death is not a sacrifice, but it, like sacrifice, is expiatory. 
Hence a metaphor drawn from the cultus is apt. 

This interpretation of Paul’s conception of the death of Christ 
may be valid. The Apostle may have fused the idea of deliverance 
from sinful flesh, his primary concern, with the idea of forgiveness, 
and connected both with the death of Christ. Nevertheless, the 
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hypothesis of vicarious expiation is not without difficulties. For 
example, it is striking that Paul, whose favorite author, along with 
the Psalmist, is Isaiah, never designates Christ as the pais or 
doulos of God and but once, if it is an instance, alludes to Isaiah 53 
in connection with the death of Christ (Rom. 4 25). Moreover, in 
referring to the death of Christ, he rarely says distinctly that it is 
“for our sins” (Gal. 1 4, 1 Cor. 15 3, Rom. 4 25) but is content to say 
that Christ died or gave himself “for us.” This death “for us” may 
be the exact equivalent of the death “for our sins” and indicate the 
notion of vicarious expiation. Or else this death “for us” may refer 
to the death which, in delivering us from sinful flesh, delivers us 
also from sinning; in which case it is likewise the death “for our 
sins.” And again, it is worth noting that while forgiveness is at- 
tached to reconciliation (2 Cor. 5 19) and deliverance (Col. 1 14 = 
Eph. 1 7), it is not directly connected with the death of Christ. 

These difficulties might be overcome, if we could decipher the 
meaning of the puzzling verses in the third chapter of Romans in 
which Paul inserts between an implied protasis (“since we are saved 
(justified) freely by his grace through the deliverance which is in 
Christ Jesus”) and an apodosis (“where then is the boasting ?”’) 
a relative clause, made up of eight prepositional phrases, which 
tells of God’s setting forth Christ as a hilasterion, that is, an 
expiation (4 Macc. 17 22) or means of forgiveness (cf. Psalm 129 
LXX and Sirach 32 (35) 5) — the only instance of this word or its 
cognates in Paul. The meaning of the passage is admittedly ob- 
scure and the time at my disposal precludes exegesis. Suffice it to 
observe that the death of Christ is associated directly not with the 
forgiveness of past acts of sin but with the righteousness of God 
and deliverance; that this salvation of God, operating by deiiver- 
ance, is conditioned upon the death of Christ; and that the expi- 
ation or means of forgiveness is provided not by man but by God. 

In short it is clear that Paul reserves a place for divine forgiveness 
in his idea of deliverance; it is clear that the death of Christ is linked 
directly with the riddance of sinful flesh and indirectly with for- 
giveness; but it is not clear how the idea of salvation as deliverance 
or redemption is related to the idea of salvation as divine forgiveness. 
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Ill 

While God has done all through Christ, and boasting on man’s 
part is excluded, there is something that man must do, if “do” is 
the proper verb, in order to appropriate the benefits of Christ’s 
work of deliverance. In contemporary Judaism, repentance is the 
condition of divine forgiveness; in Paul faith and faith only is the 
human condition of the divine deliverance. This faith is difficult to 
describe. Its object is almost always personal, rarely God, never 
the Spirit, regularly Christ. Very rarely faith is a charisma, which 
some possess, or the quality of faithfulness; quite often it is an 
inward conviction, especially the belief that Jesus is Lord, that is, 
that God raised him from the dead; but faith in Christ, in Paul’s 
distinctive usage, stands as the name for that intimacy with Christ 
which is closely akin to being in him. It is something from, through, 
on, or by which (but never on account of which) men are brought 
into fellowship with Christ and under his dominion with the result 
of being in the state of rightness and peace with God. Faith is a 
condition but not a cause. It is not something one does. It is 
rather an attitude or disposition of the heart or self to Christ, a 
receptive, if not a purely passive attitude. Doubtless, trust and 
confidence are involved; but the stress is laid on the quality of 
reliance, faithfulness, or fidelity. The life of faith is virtually the 
life in Christ. Once begun, it never ends, for even in the beyond it 
abides. By faith, the Inner Man is saved at once; and provided 
faith is strong, there should be no deflections from the will of the 
indwelling Christ. 

The primary need of man, according to Paul, is religion. But 
religion, as his Jewish converts knew and as some of his Gentile 
converts had to learn, must express itself in right conduct. In 
Paul’s vocabulary, faith is the religious, and love, almost without 
exception, the ethical term. The two are vitally connected, for the 
object of faith and the inspirer of love is Christ. Faith itself may 
be more passive than active, but it puts the believer in touch with 
a divine energy that constrains him to active love. This energy is 
the indwelling Christ whose character, like that of God himself, 
is love. It was for his obedient love, in the days on earth, that God 
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highly exalted him and named him Kyrios. Hence contact with 
him in the life of faith generates love in the believer. This love is 
a love as Christ loves, “the law of Christ”” —to use Paul’s phrase. 
One might suppose that that man in the flesh who consented to 
the goodness of the law but could not keep it, when once by faith he 
had come under the sway of a lord superior to sin in the flesh, 
would henceforth keep the law, being now able to do so. But Paul 
is convinced that the ancestral code is established in the single 
word, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;” and he seems to 
believe that the Christ within will cause this love to work in all 
discernment. This love never fails. Speaking with tongues, pro- 
phecy, and charismatic faith and gnosis will cease; but love, like 
faith and hope, abides in the beyond. And the greatest of these is 
love, for this love is of the essence of the Divine. 

By faith in Christ, the believer is at peace with God and con- 
strained to love. So far as the Inner Man is concerned, deliverance 
is virtually a present possession. The Outer Man however must 
wait in patience until the advent for the hoped-for redemption of 
the body. The future does not so much change as perfect the 
Inner Man; but it changes the Outer Man, for the potential de- 
struction of sinful flesh is made actual and the body is transformed. 
Existence in the beyond is assumed for both unbelievers and be- 
lievers. In some unexplained way both alike are to come before the 
seat of judgment; but the decision of the judge simply confirms 
what already is. Unbelievers continue their existence in separation 
from God. Believers maintain their eternal life, the life to God in 
Christ, with the added boon of a glorified body. The hope is neither 
resurrection to earth nor immortality of the soul but eternal fellow- 
ship with Christ. Hence like him, the believer must have a body 
not of flesh, but, to use the undefined expression, of spirit or glory. 


The eschatology of Paul is redemptive. It is essential to the com- 
pletion of deliverance. 


IV 


One closing observation. The gospel, to Paul, is the power of 
God unto salvation, for the righteousness of God is revealed in it. 
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God is sovereign. Unfaith should be impossible. But the fact is 
that there are relatively few converts from Hellenism and fewer 
still from Judaism. Why, with a powerful and divine gospel, is 
there unfaith at all? Paul finds but one answer: whatever is in re- 
sult must also have been the original purpose of the Almighty. 
And into the plan of God he puts believers and unbelievers, “the 
saved” and “the destroyed,” as he calls them. On the one hand, 
there is faith; the believers then need not be anxious for the out- 
come, for “God appointed them not unto wrath but unto the ob- 
taining of salvation.”’ On the other hand, there is unfaith; but 
this result must likewise have been the divine intent. To put it 
sharply: “God has mercy on whom he wills, and whom he wills he 
hardens.” But Paul’s idea of predestination, as Professor George 
F. Moore (History of Religions II, 134) remarks, “is not the de- 
terminist corollary of an idea of God which asserts for him a cau- 
sality so absolute as to leave no place for finite free will; it is his 
solution of the problem. Why, when the gospel is so convincing, do 
not all men believe ?”’ Indeed, this very Paul, who views the world 
in the shortened perspective of an imminent advent, and believes 
that “God hath shut up all unto disobedience that he might have 
mercy on all,” cannot but feel that somehow ultimate unfaith is 
impossible. He hints at the mysterious outcome but does not ex- 
plain it. The Gentiles will have faith; their faith will provoke his 
kinsmen to faith; and so all Israel, provoked by jealousy to faith, 
will be saved. His words are: “I would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant of this mystery, that a hardening in part hath befallen 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; and so all 
Israel shall be saved.” Paul ends, as he begins, with the Sovereign 
God whose nature is love and whose purpose is deliverance. 
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“A BONE OF HIM SHALL NOT BE BROKEN,” 
JOHN 1936 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


FK” some of us the origins of institutions, customs, ideas, and 
sayings have a great fascination. We recognize that the value 
of an institution or of an idea depends not upon its origin, but 
upon its function; nevertheless the study. of origins continues 
to exercise its charm. For this reason, when, in working 
through the Pyramid Texts of Egypt in the hieroglyphic, 
I came, some weeks ago, in a passage which describes the heavenly 
life of Pepi II, upon the line: n hsb ks m nfr-k3-r*: “Not broken is a 
bone of Pepi II,” it at once reminded me of the Old Testament 
words applied by the author of the Fourth Gospel to Jesus: 

’Ocrodv ob cut piBicera aitov, “A bone of him shall not be 
broken.” The expressions are so nearly alike that the similarity 
is startling. It makes one wonder whether there can be any pos- 
sible connection. In all parts of the world peoples in an early stage 
of culture have believed there was some intimate connection be- 
tween the bones of a person and his inner life. Thus among the 
Iroquois Indians there seems to have been a philological connection 
between the words esken, “bone” and atisken, “‘soul;’’* among cer- 


1 See Kurt Sethe, Die Altaegyptischen Pyramidentexte, Il, Leipzig, 1910, 
§ 1043b, p. 82. 

2 See “Bones” by H. Wheeler Robinson, in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, U1, 791 ff. 
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tain Australians the spirit of the dead does not restfully return to 
its totem until the flesh has decayed from the body, left to rot on 
a tree platform, after which the arm-bone is broken by various 
complicated ceremonies. In parts of Africa they seek to disable 
the spirit of a dead man by beating the corpse until every bone is 
broken.? The survival of this point of view is found in many parts 
of the world, as, for example, in the bone of the Buddha, which, 
originally carried from India, was received by the emperor of 
China into his palace with great honor in the year 810 A. D. It was 
placed in a monastery and exhibited to the populace once in thirty 
years, and was supposed to have a beneficial influence upon the 
crops.* The reverence of Christians for bones of saints, from the 
days of Lucilla a wealthy Spanish lady living at Carthage, 300—320 
A. D. who habitually kissed a martyr’s bone before partaking of 
the Eucharist, to that of contemporary Roman Catholicism, is well 
known. That similar beliefs prevailed in ancient Israel is shown by 
the story of the dead man, who was, in an emergency, thrown into 
the tomb of Elisha, and who came to life when he touched Elisha’s 
bones, (2 Kings 13 21). The observation that the bones of Jesus, 
or of an Egyptian king, were not broken, can, however, be but 
remotely connected with this widespread belief. To ascertain pos- 
sible influences, one should study each case and its antecedents 
separately. 
The crurafragium, which the Fourth Gospel says that Jesus escaped 
by his premature death, was originally a cruel primitive capital 
punishment designed for slaves and freedmen. While most of the 
references to it in ancient authors imply that the legs only were 
broken,® Lactantius refers to it as the breaking of bones (ossa 
suffringere),’ so that perhaps at other times other bones were 

3 Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, London, 
1904, pp. 530—546. 

4H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals, London, 1915, p. 212. 

5 Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, III, p. 751. It is 
thought Lucilla was a Donatist. 

® Keim has collected numerous references to it; Jesus of Nazara, (Eng- 
lish), Vol. VI, p. 253 n 3. 

7 Institutes, 4, 26. 
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broken as well. Many commentators think® that the Scripture 
which was, according to the Fourth Gospel, fulfilled by this, is Ex. 
12 46, which lays down as one of the regulations for the eating of 
the paschal lamb 312 TWN y) D¥y}, which the LXX render: 

Kat OoTOUV Ov owrpinpere & ar avroo: “A bone of him ye shall 
not break.” Exactly the same Hebrew phrase is found in Numbers 
9 12, except that the verb isin the 3rd person (12 M138" 89 Osy}) 
rendered by the LXX, Kai derotv o¥ cwrpipovew ax airoi, 
“A bone of him they shall not break.” The passive form of the verb 
in the Fourth Gospel’s quotation is more nearly matched by the 
LXX translation of Psalm 34 20: 


, , U 7 3 - Pare! 
Kupuos guAacce TaYTa TA OTA QUTWY, 


é&v €& adTav ob cuvrpiBioeTat. 
“The Lord keeps all their bones, 
One of them shall not be broken.” 


B. Weiss® believed that it was this quotation which the Evan- 
gelist had in mind. The shorter form of the quotation in St. John, 
together with the fact that in the phrases from Exodus and Num- 
bers the word oo-rovy occurs in the singular in immediate connection 
with the verb, makes it probable that interpreters who regarded 
the quotation as from the Pentateuch have been right. The 
reference in the mind of the Evangelist, then, was to the Paschal 
Lamb. It is easier to suppose that, when quoting, he changed the 
number and voice of the verb, than to suppose that he made the 
more extensive changes which have to be presupposed if we regard 
the Psalm as the original of which he was thinking. 

Thus the late Archbishop Bernard wrote of the quotation: 
“Psalm 34 20..., although there are verbal similarities, is not ap- 
posite to the context. The Passover lamb of the ancient ritual was 
not only slain to provide a commemorative meal; it was an ‘obla- 
tion’ (Num. 9 12), and it must not be mutilated. The offering must 


8 So Meyer, Keil, Godet, and Bernard. The last mentioned is cited below. 
® Johannes-Evangelium, 8. Aufl., in Meyer’s Kommentar, Gottingen, 1893, 
p. 602. 
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be perfect.”#° Here speaks the Biblical theologian, whose thought 
is satisfied with the immediate Old Testament interpretations and 
associations of a New Testament writer. If, however, we grant 
that perhaps Provost Bernard has rightly divined the reason which 
led the Evangelist to make the quotation, though, to the present 
writer, that seems doubtful," is it probable that such a motive in- 
fluenced the priestly lawgiver ? To break the bones of the Passover 
lamb after it was slain, would mar its perfection no more than to 
cut up and eat its flesh. This interpretation misses the whole pot 
of the Old Testament prohibition. To break the bones of the lamb 
after death, could have nothing to do with the physical perfection 
of the lamb before death. Clearly the origin of the prohibition must 
- be sought elsewhere. 

Professor W. Robertson Smith offered a better explanation. He 
regarded the Passover ritual as a modification of the older Semitic 
ritual, which was still practised by the Arabs in the time of Nilus. 
Nilus relate d!* how the Arabs tied the chosen camel to a rude altar 
made of stones, how the leader marched at the head of the proces- 
sion of worshippers thrice around the altar as they joined ina chant; 
how, with the last words of the chant, he inflicted a wound and 
hastily drank the blood that gushed forth; how the others then fell 
upon the camel and with their swords hacked off pieces of the 
quivering flesh and ate it raw; and how, in the brief interval be- 
tween the rise of the morning star and the disappearance of its rays 
before the rising sun, they devoured the whole animal, meat, blood, 
skin, and bones. Smith!* finds analogies between this ritual and 
the Passover, in that the Passover must be eaten in haste and 
nothing of it left until the morning. The Hebrews, however, had 
ceased to eat raw flesh. When this occurred the blood and bones 
came to be regarded as the real seat of life and the true res sacra- 


10 “Gospel according to St. John” in the International Critical Com- 
mentary, 1929, p. 651. 

11 Probably all that was in the mind of the Evangelist was simply that 
here was a fulfilment of the words of Old Testament Scripture. 

12 Nili opera quaedam nondum edita, Paris, 1639, pp. 27, 28. 

13 Religion of the Semites, 3rd ed., pp. 338 and 345; especially 345n. 
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mentt. In this understanding of these features of the Passover 
ritual Baentsch' concurs, and, in the judgment of the present 
writer, it gives the true origin of the prohibition concerning the 
breaking of bones. Could we push further back to an earlier time 
in Semitic heathenism, it is altogether probable that we should 
find, not a camel, but a human victim devoured in a ritual similar 
to that described by Nilus. 

The quotation in the Fourth Gospel is a remote echo of a custom 
which originated in remote Semitic cannibalism — an echo so re- 
mote that it was transmuted and transfigured into a simple ful- 
filment of the sacred words of prophecy, but still an echo. 

If, now, we turn to the passage in the Pyramid Texts which pro- 
voked our investigation, the whole section reads: n 3w? nfr-k3-r 
n k3 ‘ntw-f n hsb ks m nfr-k3-r: “Pepi I is not fading away (or 
rotting); his nails are not growing; not broken is a bone of Pepi IT.” 
The allusion is clearly to two ways in which dead bodies were dis- 
posed of. They might be buried and fade away or decay, in which 
case, as may sometimes be seen when corpses are exhumed, the 
hair and nails may grow longer; the other process was cannibalism 
— a process in which the flesh was consumed and the bones split 
up for the sake of extracting the marrow. It is not suggested that 
the Egyptians were cannibals at the time the Pyramid texts were 
written, but there are passages in them which clearly could never 
have been written by a people whose inheritance contained no 
traditions of cannibalism. This is shown by the famous passage, 
Pyramid Texts, §§ 400—414, beginning: “King Unis is one who eats 
men; he lives on gods” and contains a description of how they are 
cooked for him, and how their spirits and souls have entered into 
Unis.15 The description is that of a cannibalistic sacrament, by 

14 “Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri” in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament, 1903, p. 108. Holzinger apparently traces it to a similar source ; see 
his “Exodus” in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, p. 40. 

18 The original text is published in Sethe’s Die Altaegyptischen Pyramiden- 
texte, already cited, Vol. I, p. 209ff. Translations may be found in L. Spe- 


leers’ Les Textes des Pyramides Egyptiennes, Bruxelles, 1923, p. 30, and in 


Breasted’s Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York, 
1912, pp. 127ff. 


2 
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means of which Unis (the same is also said of king Teti) became 
possessor of the bravery, courage, and strength of warriors and 
gods. Archaeological evidence of the kind of cannibalism here 
presupposed has been found at at least two points in Egypt, at 
Naqada** and in the neighborhood of the Fayum.1? The archaeo- 
logists who describe it call it ritualistic dismemberment” — a 
euphemism for the more revolting word. Memory of this early 
feature of Egyptian ritual also survives in the Book of the Dead, 
ch. CXXV. In the portion of it known as the “Negative Con- 
fession,’ where the departed soul greets forty-two different deities, 
applying to each a descriptive phrase, and declares to each that he 
has not committed a certain sin, the fourth deity is addressed as 
“O thou who swallowest shades,”!8 (yy ‘m Swtw1®). True, the word 
for “shades” means “shadows,” so that it is not certain that it 
means departed spirits, though the English suggests that. As the 
departed one is directed to protest to the god so addressed: I am 
not a thief,” 15 (n t2wy}*), probably the “shades” are the shades of 
night which conceal the thief. The case is different, however, with 
the ninth deity, who is addressed as “O thou breaker of bones,”?® 
(yy sd ksw*®) — a phrase which clearly harks back to the canni- 
balism of the early time. 

In the light of all this there can be no doubt but that the words 
of the Pyramid text, which provoked this investigation, “Not 
broken is a bone of Pepi II,” refer to his escape from cannibalism. 
The main purpose of the Pyramid Texts is to describe the ascent of 
the departed Pharaoh as a god to the sky, where he takes his place 
with the other gods. This he could not do, if his body rotted in the 
grave, or if it were dismembered by the breaking of its bones. 


16 See W. F. M. Petrie and J. E. Quibell, Nagada and Balas, London, 
1896, p. 32. 

17 Cf. Petrie, Wainwright, and Mackay, The Labyrinth, Girzeh and 
Manghuneh, London, 1912, pp. 8—15. 

18 For an English translation see, E. A. W. Budge, 7'he Book of the Dead, 
London, 1898, Vol. II, p. 193ff. 

19 For the text see E. A. W. Budge, The Chapiers of Coming Forth by Day 
or the Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead, London, 1910, Vol. II, p. 124. 
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We have thus traced back the origin, both of the words of the 
ancient Egyptian text and of those in the Fourth Gospel, to similar 
primitive sacramental conceptions. The Egyptian texts, written 
in the third millennium before our era, lie very near this primitive 
font of thought. The line of ancestry of those in the Fourth Gospel 
is long, but not devious. While they have altogether lost their 
primitive meaning, and are employed to express quite a different 
kind of thought, their ancestry is not doubtful. The astonishing 
thing is that a Christian Jew at the end of the first century A. D., 
interpreting Christianity to the philosophical thought of the Hellen- 
istic world, should have employed words so like those of the ancient 
Egyptian, and which originated long before in conditions of thought 
once so similar to his. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE MACCABEAN HALAKA 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


HE great and inspiring efforts of talmudic scholars from 

Geiger till our own day have not sufficed to reconstruct com- 
pletely the ancient Maccabean halaka. The early, pre-tannaitic 
teachers and judges did not usually crystallize their opinions into 
easily remembered maxims, they rather left them to be preserved 
as fluid custom and vaguely determined precedent. Only in the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel did the process of reducing the 
Unwritten Law to fixed, memorized statements become general.+ 
And while we know that the mishnaic norms contain laws much 
older than themselves, the recency of the formulation effectually 
prevents us from determining the antiquity of the idea. 

Our difficulties are increased by the form in which the tannaitic 
traditions have come down to us. Only rarely do we have the 
earliest norms in their original state; usually they have suffered 
alterations and additions which cannot always be separated by 


1 In several instances such as Mishnah Pesahim 1, 1; Mishnah Erubin 
1, 1 the disagreement between the schools of Shammai and Hillel appears to 
depend on differences of interpretation of older Halakic statements, which 
had already been formulated. But in general it may be said that the oldest 
sections of the Mishnah have been traced back no earlier than the first centu- 
ry of the Christian Era, and apparently come from the Shammaitic School. 
See Hoffmann, Die Erste Mischna, pp. 19ff., and Ginzberg in Hoffmann- 
Festschrift, pp. 31 ff. 
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critical analysis. Scholars like Hoffmann and Ginzberg? have suc- 
ceeded in distinguishing the original bases of some treatises, but 
in many instances the old and the new are so inextricably inter- 
twined as to defy analysis. 

But we can sometimes derive help in fixing the date of a law 
by a comparison of the rabbinic halaka with the legal references 
in the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. True these works were 
composed not by scholars or legalists, but by sectarians and pro- 
pagandists, and they were intended not for school study but as 
popular reading. Hence their statements are not always abso- 
lutely accurate, and their authors may even have distorted the 
extant traditions when that suited their purposes. Yet having be- 
fore us the rabbinic formulation of a law, as well as the sectarian 
citation, we are sometimes able to make allowance for the necess- 
ary effects of time on the one source, and the conscious schis- 
matic distortion of the other, and thus reconstruct the original 
with some approach to probability. We propose to utilize this 
method in attempting to establish the Maccabean form of the 
following halakas: (1) the Noachic laws; (2) the sabbath law; (3) 
the law of tithes; (4) the temple regulations regarding priestly ablu- 
tions and regarding the preparation of the holy incense. The first 
three are interesting because of their political-economic implications, 
the last as an illustration of early Maccabean hermeneutics. 


I. The Noachic Laws 


According to a baraita,? cited in several rabbinic sources, the 
sons of Noah received the following commandments: (1) to esta- 
blish a system of civil law,* (2) not to blaspheme, (3) not to 


2 Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, I (1919), 33ff. 

3 Tosefta Aboda Zara 8, 4 (Zuckermandel, 473) and B. Sanhedrin 56a. 

* Guttmann (Das Judentum u. seine ‘Umwelt, p. 100, note 1) accepting 
the interpretation put upon the expression dinim by the Tosefta (loc. cit.), 
assumes that the Noachic law required the Gentiles to establish courts. This 
interpretation underlies the description of the commandment in Pesikta of 
R. Kahana, Piska 12, ed. Buber 100b. It is also adopted by Maimonides in 
his Yad (hilkot melakim 9, 14). But in spite of this support it cannot be ac- 
cepted. The natural expression for a commandment to “appoint judges” 
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worship idols, (4) not to commit murder, (5) riot to commit rob- 
bery, (6) not to transgress the laws of chastity, (7) and not to eat 
the flesh that has been torn from an animal while still alive. 

Several writers5 have endeavored to find a similarity between 
this tradition and the record contained in the Book of Jubilees, 
according to which Noah exhorted “his sons (1) to observe 
righteousness, (2) to cover the shame of their flesh, (3) to bless 
their Creator, (4) to honor father and mother, (5) to love their 
neighbor, (6) and to guard themselves against fornication and un- 
cleanness and all iniquity.”’® 

Placed side by side in this manner, the two lists may appear to 
have little in common and the reader may wonder at the readiness 
of scholars to see in them a fundamental identity. But closer 
study will show their intimate relationship and also the reasons 
for their divergence. 

We must bear in mind, before proceeding with the study of 
the texts before us, that the Book of Jubilees which claims for 
itself Mosaic authorship, was written by a Jew, of Pharisaic 


leanings, about the year 100 B. C., in order to effect certain pur- 
poses of his own. One of these was apparently to bring about 
greater harmony between the Pharisees and the Sadducees. By 
announcing the discovery of a document giving Mosaic authority 
for several distinctly Pharisaic teachings and declaring that they 


would be not dayyanim as Pesikta reads, and certainly not dinim as the 
older sources as well as the Babylonian Talmud reads, but leha‘amid day- 
yanim. Clearly the interpretation arose when the original significance of the 
Noachic laws had been forgotten, and it seemed peculiar that the Gentiles 
should be asked to observe Jewish civil law. But when we recall that the 
Noachic laws were established for the Maccabean state, we can readly see 
why the provision was necessary. The objection that dinim, interpreted as 
the civil code is not a single law but a whole group of them, is hardly to be 
regarded. In the same manner gillui ‘arayot, the prohibition of illicit sex 
relations, implies a number of separate injunctions and yet for the purposes 
of the Noachic code it is treated as one law. 

5 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews V, 193, note 67; Guttmann, Das Juden- 
tum u. seine Umwelt, 103; Finkelstein, Harvard Theological Review, XVI, 59ff. 

§ Jubilees 321. 
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had been discovered in a secret document after being hidden for 
many centuries, this writer imagined he could persuade all groups 
to unite on a common platform.’ A second, and incidental pur- 
pose, was to strengthen certain institutions for which he had 
great respect and to denounce objectionable practices. The author, 
who does not hesitate to attribute his words to Moses, has suf- 
ficient daring to cite biblical verses with slight alterations in order 
to achieve his ends. It is our belief that in formulating the “ex- 
hortations” of Noah to his sons, he quoted the widely recognized 
“commandments of the sons of Noah” in order to emphasize 
certain favorite teachings. 

If we suppose that the Noachic commandments had already 
been formulated in his day, some of the difficulties about his 
“exhortations” readily dissolve. His command “to observe 
righteousness” in its present context is quite meaningless; every- 
thing that follows is included under “righteousness.” The words 
become significant if we suppose them to be translated from an 
original Hebrew, lishmor et ha-din, “to observe the civil law,” 
and therefore to correspond exactly to the Talmudic first Noachic 
commandment, dinim, the establishment of civil law. 

“The third commandment, “to bless their Creator,” is likewise 
peculiarly expressed; we would expect a term more like “to wor- 
ship,” representing an original Hebrew, Ja‘abod, the normal term 
used in this connection. A commandment, “to bless the Creator,” 
is unnatural unless it is supplemented by an explanation of the 
occasion for blessing Him, as in Deut. 8 10, where we read: “And 
thou shalt eat, and be satisfied, and shalt bless the Lord, thy God, 
for the goodly land which he hath given thee.” 

In its present context the expression apparently replaces the 
words birkat ha-shem “blessing the Name” the euphemism used in 
the Hebrew of the Noachic laws to express the prohibition of 
blasphemy. The ancient Jew could not couple the name of God 
with a curse, even in a negative commandment, and so he regu- 
larly substituted for the word “curse,” its opposite, “bless.” The 


7 Comp. Harvard Theological Review, XXII (1929), p. 246. 
8 Comp. e. g. Deut. 11 13 e¢ al. 
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writer of the Book of Jubilees had no occasion to warn his Jewish 
readers against blasphemy, but he did want to urge them to 
“bless their Creator;” and apparently he deliberately took ad- 
vantage of this use of birkat ha-shem in the Noachic laws, to give 
it positive significance. 

The prohibition of unchastity is the same in both lists. 

The readers of the Book of Jubilees were in no danger of be- 
coming gross criminals. The author therefore omitted the Noachic 
commands against murder and robbery, substituting for them 
the positive ethical injunctions to respect one’s parents and love 
one’s neighbor. The one is taken from the third of the ten com- 
mandments, the other is a positive expression of the tenth, not 
to covet the goods of one’s neighbor. 

Similarly a prohibition of idolatry would have been super- 
fluous in this work, although it had its natural place in the original 
Noachic laws. The writer puts in its stead a commandment “to 
cover the shame of the flesh,’—an obvious attack on the custom 
among the youths of Jerusalem to disport themselves naked in 
the gymnasium, in complete disregard of older Semitic modesty. 
The Hellenistic gymnasium, as the author implies, exercised on 
the Jewish youth of the Greek period the same assimilatory in- 
fluence that the Canaanite worship had exercised on their ancestors 
of the first commonwealth. 

The Book of Jubilees enumerates only six Noachic “exhor- 
tations,” but the seventh, kindness to animals, is discussed sepa- 
rately in the following verses. Apparently in the author’s day, 
the commandment not to eat animal flesh before slaughter, was 
not part of the traditional Noachic laws. The Talmud may have 
reference to this stage in its statement: “‘six were given to Adam, and 
the seventh, that against ill-treating animals, was given to Noah.”® 
In their characteristic way the rabbis project the growth of the No- 
achic laws back from Maccabean times to those of Adam and Noah. 

The foregoing analysis leads to the conclusion that the Noachic 
laws were formulated at the beginning of the Maccabean period. 


® Bereshit R. 16 (ed. Theodor, p. 149); Pesikta of R. Kahana, loc. cit. 
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The occasion for their establishment is then clear. For the first 
time in four centuries, the Maccabean victory had put Jews in 
a position of authority in their own land. But Maccabean Pale- 
stine contained a large heathen population. Most of these gentiles 
lived in cities which were not under Hasmonean dominion. But 
even within the limited Maccabean state, there was a large per- 
centage of them. The scholars of the day were now confronted 
with the problem of giving these Gentiles a constitutional status 
in a Jewish state. Were they to be compelled to observe the 
whole Torah, or any part of it? Ought they to keep the sabbath. 
for instance, or the dietary laws ? 

The answer to these questions was given in the Noachic laws. 
The Maccabean scholars formulated six laws, or rather groups of 
laws, which were to be binding on Gentiles as well as on Jews. 
Four of them related to the elementary relations of civil life, 
being such as in modern life would come within the natural pur- 
view of the state, as opposed to the church. The state had to 
protect its citizens against murder and robbery and the women 
from violence and betrayal. The civil law, too, had to be uniform 
for all and the Jewish tradition was naturally adopted. 

Beyond this the Noachic laws demanded from the Gentile po- 
pulation, first, that they desist from mocking the dominant re- 
ligion. The Jews were the more free to make this demand, since 
their foremost representative in the dispersion, Philo, declared 
that they were bound by their own law to offer the same minimum 
of respect even to idol-worship.!® Second, the Jewish doctrine 
of monotheism could not tolerate the worship of idols on their 
soil and within their jurisdiction. In this respect monotheism 
must necessarily be more intolerant than polytheism; those who 
believe in the One God cannot permit or sanction by their silence 
the worship of many gods. 


10 Philo, Vita Mosis, II, 204. See also Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, 
p. 131. The same law is cited by Josephus, clearly from Philo, Ant. 4, 8, 10 
and Contra Apionem 2, 33. 
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II. The Sabbath Law 

The newly gained autonomy of the Maccabean state necessi- 
tated not only the establishment of a fixed constitutional status 
for the Gentile population, but also a clearer definition of some laws 
pertaining to Jews alone. The chief of these was the sabbath law. 

The sabbath regulations of the Torah are exceedingly vague. 
“‘Work”’ is prohibited, but little is said of what constitutes work. 
Only two acts are specifically forbidden, to kindle a fire," and to 
gather sticks.1* But nothing is said about buying, selling, writing, 
weaving, building, sewing and all the industrial arts and crafts. 

Some light is thrown on the matter from references to the 
sabbath in prophetic and hagiographical works. Amos records 
that in his day the Israelites would not sell grain on the sabbath 
or the new moon (8 5). The author of Isaiah 58 urges his hearers 
to desist from business on the sabbath day: “If thou turn away 
thy foot from the sabbath, from pursuing thy business on my 
holy day, and call the sabbath a delight, the holy one of the Lord, 
honorable, and shalt honor it, not doing thine own ways, nor seek- 
ing thine own business, nor speaking thine own words, Then 
shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high place of the earth and feed thee with the 
heritage of Jacob thy father (58 13—14).” 

Nehemiah tells us of his efforts to prevent the violation of the 
sabbath. He implies that some Judeans were in the habit of 
“treading winepresses on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, 
and lading asses, as also, wine, grapes and figs, and all manner 
of burdens which they brought into Jerusalem on the sabbath 
day (12 15).” In order to prevent this traffic on the holy day, he 
commanded that gates of Jerusalem which were shut at nightfall 
on Friday, be kept closed throughout the sabbath. And when 
some of the merchants remained without the walls of Jerusalem 
for the whole sabbath, he threatened to take violent measures 
against them. 

On the other hand, we discover from an incidental passage in 


1 Exodus 35 3. 
12 Numbers 15 32 ff. 
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Kings that, at least in early times, riding a beast ou the sabbath 
day was not considered wrong. When the Shunamite woman was 
preparing to visit the prophet, her husband innocently said to 
her, “Wherefore wilt thou go today, it is neither new moon nor 
sabbath (II Kings 4 13),” implying that if it were a festival day 
he might expect her to undertake the journey. 

But the matter of determining what was permitted and what 
was not permitted, apparently gave the scholars little concern be- 
fore the Maccabean age. The Jews probably did not have full 
authority to enforce their law. The observance of the sabbath 
was largely a matter of private conscience, every man desisting 
from his individual labor and resting as he thought proper. The 
only pressure was that of popular custom and public opinion, 
which probably changed from locality to locality, and perhaps 
even from generation to generation. 

The establishment of a Jewish state brought a new element into 
the matter. The government undertook to enforce the sabbath law, 
together with all the other laws of the Torah. For the cornerstone 
of the Maccabean government was to be the Law, on behalf of 
which the war had been waged.!* Under such circumstances, there 
could be but one law in the country, and diversities of minhag 
could be tolerated only in minor details. Moreover the government 
was compelled to define in concrete terms what it would regard as 
punishable violations of the sabbath. Would it be prepared to 
punish a man for transgressing Isaiah’s prohibition of discussing 
one’s business affairs on the sabbath? Would it prohibit riding a 
beast on the sabbath, though the Bible records that that was prac- 
tised in the apparently pious Shunamite household ? 

The Talmud gives us very little information about the action 
taken by the Maccabean scholars in this matter. R. Eliezer b. 
Jacob (perhaps the first, who lived at the time of the Fall of the 
Temple) recalls a tradition that “in the time of the Greeks a man 
was stoned for riding a horse on the sabbath (B. Yebamot 90b).” 
He, maintaining with all the other Talmudic authorities that riding 


18 Cf. e. g. I Mace. 2 51. 
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a beast is not biblically prohibited, explains this as an extraordin- 
ary measure, beyond the letter of the law. But it is difficult to 
agree with him that the judges who condemned the man to death 
took the same view. We can hardly believe that a court would 
execute a person for an act not legally punishable by death, mere- 
ly to inspire lawbreakers with fear. Can the death of an innocent 
man move transgressors to fear? Would it not be far more politic, 
as well as infinitely more just, to inflict judgment on the wicked. 
Unless we are to assume that the judges of the “Greek” times 
were quite blind to the social effects of judicial wrong-doing we 
cannot accept the Talmudic theorizing as representing actual fact. 
Far more likely is it that the Maccabean courts! considered riding 
on a horse an offense against the biblical sabbath law and therefore 
made the man pay the penalty for his transgression. 

This conjecture derives additional force from the statement in 
the Book of Jubilees (50, 12) that riding on a beast is a capital in- 
fraction of the sabbath rest. 

The Talmud contains no other information about the Macca- 
bean form of the sabbath law. But we can learn something about 
it from the description in the Book of Jubilees. The author of this 
work mentions fifteen different forms of prohibited activity, but 
divides them into two lists, one containing five, and the other ten, 
items. He says: “And the man that does any work thereon, shall 
die: whoever desecrates that day, (1) whoever lies with his wife. 
(2) or whoever says he will do something on it, (3) that he will set 
out on a journey thereon in regard to buying or selling, and 
(4) whoever draws water thereon which he has not prepared for 
himself on the sixth day, and (5) whoever takes up any burden to 
carry it out of his tent or out of his house shall die (50 s).” 

A few verses later, he enumerates other prohibitions: “And 
every man who does any work thereon, or (1) who goes on a jour- 
ney, or (2) tills (his) farm, whether in his house or any other place, 
or (3) whoever lights a fire, or (4) rides on any beast, or (5) travels 

14 The “time of the Greeks” of which the Talmud speaks must have 


been that of the wars between the Hasmoneans and the Syrians, as all the 
commentators have understood. 
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by ship on the sea, and (6) whoever strikes or kills anything or 
(7) slaughters a beast, or a bird, or (8) whoever catches an animal, 
or a bird, or afish, or (9) whoever fasts, or (10) makes war on the 
sabbath, the man who does any of these things on the sabbath 
shall die (50 12—13).” 

The puzzling division of the prohibited activities into two groups, 
the one containing five and the other ten members, suggests the 
utilization of older material. The most satisfactory explanation 
would seem to be that here, as in his citation of the Noachic com- 
mandments, the author employs current traditions, perhaps with 
slight changes to suit his needs. . 

Unfortunately we cannot be certain about the extent of these 
changes, if there were any, because the mishnaic list of thirty-nine 
prohibited categories of work is of much later origin. The number 
thirty-nine itself was disputed by some authorities.1> And even 
a cursory examination of the tannaitic literature shows that there 
was no general agreement as to what constituted a major violation 
of the sabbath. Contrary to the general opinion, the tendency of 
talmudic law was to make the sabbath law more lenient. Many 
activities which the older sources called biblically prohibited, were 
either permitted or declared mere rabbinical prohibitions by the 
later authorities. Thus in spite of the prophetic support for the 
rule against discussing one’s business on the sabbath (Is. 58 13), the 
rabbis maintained that there is no biblical prohibition against it.1® 
They further asserted that buying and selling on the sabbath is 
only rabbinically prohibited.1” They greatly extended the rule, 
first established in Maccabean times,1* of setting aside the sabbath 
law when life is in danger.1® Again Shammai living toward the 


15 According to Mekilta on Exodus 351 and B. Sabbuth 67b R. Judah 
the Patriarch was the authority for the statement that there are 39 classes 
of prohibited work,‘and that the other authorities do not necessarily agree 
with him. In fact B. Sabbath 97b clearly indicates that most of them were 
of a different opinion. 

16 Maim. Hilkot Shabbat 6, 1; 24, 1; 4, 5. 

17 Tbid. 23, 12. 18 ] Mace. 2 41. 

19 Mishnah Yoma 8, 6, comp. Talmud ad loc. and Maim. Yad, Hilkot 
Shabbat, Chapter 2. 
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eud of Herod’s reign permitted even offensive war on the sab- 
bath,*° but in the war against Pompey in 63 B. C., Josephus tells 
us, the Zealots would only strike in actual self-defense, but made 
no move to prevent the Romans from proceeding with their pre- 
paratory activities on the sabbath day.”* 

We may therefore be prepared to find that many of the acti- 
vities described by the Book of Jubilees as capital offenses against 
the sabbath, are held by the rabbis not to be such. But that need 
not deter us from recognizing that the Book of Jubilees is record- 
ing the accepted halaka of its own time. With one exception, that 
of conjugal relations,?? all of its prohibitions are repeated in Tal- 
mudic authorities; although most of them are reduced in status to 
minor, instead of major violations. 

We may surmise that Maccabean scholars, pressed for a definition 
of the sabbath law, proceeded to enumerate from time to time, as 
occasion demanded, lists of prohibited classes of labor. They na- 
turally stressed in these lists those prohibitions about which there 
might be some difference of opinion. Where ultimately the lenient 
opinion prevailed, the older record, with its more rigorous norms. 
appears to us antiquated and schismatic. 

In the so-called Zadokite Document,?* we have another attempt 
to formulate the sabbath law. In the main, as Professor Ginz- 
berg has shown,** this compilation is in consonance with the 
Pharisaic law, and may reflect, to a large extent, the stage 
reached in the definition of the sabbath law at the time of its 
writing. 

The culmination of these centuries of discussion and study is the 
series of thirty nine prohibited classes of labor found in our mishna 


20 Sifre Deut. 204 (ed. Friedmann, 111b) and B. Shabbat 19b. 

21 Bellum, 1, 7, 3. Compare the note of Simhoni to the Hebrew trans- 
lation (Warsaw, 1923), p. 409. 

22 A recollection of the early tannaitic prohibition of marital relations 
on the sabbath may be found in a baraita preserved in B. Ketubot 3b, as I 
maintained in Harvard Theological Review, XVI, 48, note 3. 

23 Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 1, 10ff. 

24 Hine unbekannte jiidische Sekte, p. 231. 
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(Sabbath 7, 1). Like the lists in the Book of Jubilees and the Za- 
dokite Document, that of the Mishna does not in fact cover the 
whole field of prohibited sabbath labor. It can hardly be consi- 
dered an Aristotelian classification, for the subdivisions that are 
grouped under the various heads frequently seem far more general 
and important than some of the items accepted as genera. Sowing 
and planting are considered two different categories; so are tearing 
and cutting apart. But extracting the juices of fruit, as in work- 
ing a winepress, is a subdivision of threshing.?®> Some categories 
are so loose that considerable difference of opinion prevailed as to 
the place to be assigned to many minor forms of labor. The mish- 
naic formulation, in short, bears all the marks of being the result 
not of logical analysis, but of organic growth. And this strengthens 
our conviction that the lists in the Book of Jubilees, and perhaps 
also in the Zadokite Document, represent stages in its growth. 

This explains many peculiar anomalies in the mishnaic law. 
The prohibition against buying and selling on the sabbath is omit- 
ted not because the rabbis held it to be less important than the 
prohibition against tying a knot, for example, but because the 
genius of Jewish law, in its organic development preferred to deal 
with concrete actions rather than abstractions. Buying and selling 
are legal and technical activities, the manual labor represented by 
them is the physical transfer of the property. This was forbidden 
under the category “carrying.” Now it is possible to sell and buy 
without removing the material from its place; that is considered 
only a secondary prohibition, because it is an abstract, and not a 
concrete work. Even Nehemiah in denouncing the people who 
came to sell in the markets of Jerusalem on the sabbath lays par- 
ticular emphasis on their carrying the burdens and lading them on 
the beasts.2® The commercial traffic was technically secondary to 
the physical acts of removal and carrying. Hence the vehement 
outburst in Jeremiah 17 21ff. against those who carry on the sab- 
bath. And hence also the peculiar fact that carrying, mentioned 


23 Maim. Yad, Shabbat 21, 12. 
26 Neh. 13 15. 
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last among the mishnaic classes of work, nevertheless occupies no 
less than half of the space devoted to the sabbath in the Talmud.?? 

In a more logically arranged compilation of the sabbath works, 
we should expect a division primarily into agricultural, pastoral, 
artisan, commercial, and household activities. But the mishnaic 
categories are not at all so formulated. The order accepted by the 
compiler is chronological; he follows the grain of wheat from its 
origin in the field to its destiny in the baker’s oven, enumerating 
eleven processes that enter into the history, — ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, gathering into sheaves, threshing, winnowing, selecting, 
grinding, sifting, kneading, baking. He then takes up the develop- 
ment of the wool, from the time it is shorn from the sheep till it 
becomes a finished garment, and discovers that thirteen forms of 
activity are involved, including shearing, bleaching, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving, tyeing, loosening, sewing and cutting; he then turns 
to the process of writing, and enumerates nine activities under that 
head, among them capturing a deer, slaughtering it, tanning its 
hide, writing upon the parchment, erasing so as to be able to write 
more correctly. Finally in a miscellaneous group he mentions 
building, and breaking down for the purpose of rebuilding, kindl- 
ing a light, extinguishing, striking the anvil and carrying from 
house into market place. 

There is not even an attempt at logical analysis; the order followed 
is purely mnemonic. The compiler was not worried lest some activity 
be omitted. For he knew well that those not mentioned as classes find 
their place in subdivisions. The sabbath laws and prohibitions had 
been well fixed by custom in his day; only the smallest details 
were left for rabbinic discussion. What he sought was a convenient 
method of committing the most important forms of work to memory 
and this he provided in the list that is contained in our mishna. 


III. The Law of Tithes 


The Biblical law of tithes, as it was interpreted in the third 
century B. C., weighed very heavily on the rural population of 


27 This includes the greater part of the treatise Hrubin, and Chapters 1, 
of Sabbath. 
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Judaea. In addition to the Levitical law which assigned one tenth 
of all the produce to the tribe of Levi,?* the Deuteronomic law?® 
required that a second tenth be consumed annually in Jerusalem. 
The ordinary peasant thus had to pay an annual income tax of ten 
percent, and to spend ten percent more of his income in a few 
days’ holiday at the capital city. 

We readily surmise that so heavy a tax was evaded by many, 
and indeed Tobit takes great pride in having observed it. “I used 
to go to Jerusalem,” he tells us, “with the first fruits and the first- 
lings and the tenth of the cattle and the first shearing of the sheep, 
and give them to the priests, the sons of Aaron, for the altar; and 
the tenth of the corn and the wine and the oil and pomegranates 
and the rest of the fruits to the sons of Levi, who ministered in 
Jerusalem ; and the second tenth I tithed annually for the six years 
and went and spent it each year at Jerusalem; and gave it unto the 
orphans and the widows and the proselytes who attached themsel- 
ves to the children of Israel, I brought it and gave it unto them in 
the third year.’’°° 


28 Nu. 18 21. 

2® Deut. 14 22. 

30 Tobit 1 7ff. We need not concern ourselves here with the controversy 
between Geiger and Pineles as to whether the older halaka provided also for 
a “third tithe.” If Geiger’s thesis be admitted, the tax on the farmer was 
so much the greater and the need for reform so much the more pressing. 
But it is doubtful whether the authoritative halaka ever recognized more 
than two annual tithes. Geiger certainly has shown that Josephus knew of 
a custom to give a third tithe on the third year (Jos. Ant. iv, 8, 22), and 
possibly this third tithe is presupposed also in Tobit (the passage cited above) 
and in Targum Ps. Jonathan on Deut. 26 12. But these seem to represent 
the attitude of the most pious, not the requirements of the savants. But 
compare Geiger, Urschrift, 179ff., and in opposition, Pineles, Darkah shel 
Torah, 173ff. Olitzki in his Flavius Josephus u. die Halacha, Berlin, 1885, 
16ff. (but see particularly p. 18, note 22) agrees with Pineles in denying that 
there was a third tithe. He maintains that Josephus, ignorant of the tra- 
ditional law, was misled into supposing that three tithes were given on the 
third year, when he noticed that some of the second tithe of the second year 
was used in Jerusalem also on the third year. It must also be admitted that 
a comparison of the Sifre Mss. with the printed text, weakens Geiger’s thesis. 
For the Sifre text (Deut. 26 17, section 72, ed. Friedmann, 89b) on which he 
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The power of the Maccabean government to enforce the tithe as a 
state law put it in a serious dilemma. It could not refuse to enforce 
the biblical law, and yet we can realize what difficulties presented 
themselves against any attempt to compel obedience to it. Both 
the Talmud and the Book of Jubilees record attempts to deal with 
this problem realistically. 

The author of the Book of Jubilees boldly annuls the law of the 
second tithe. He maintains that the first tithe is to be given to the 
priests rather than to the Levites, and that the priests are to se- 
parate from their receipts a tithe, which he calls the “second 
tithe” to be “eaten before the Lord,” in the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
(Jubilees 32 stz.). The author thus retains the name “second 
tithe” which in his day was used familiarly for the additional tenth 
separated by pious Judaeans for consumption in Jerusalem, but 
declares that it is not supplementary to the Levitical or Priestly 
tithe, but one tenth of it. 

Quite a different solution to the problem is recorded in the Tal- 
mud as having been established in practise. According to its story 


John Hyrcan,*! finding that many farmers did not set apart the 


relies to show that the rabbis themselves recognized the third tithe, appears 
in quite a different form in the manuscript sources. I cannot enter into 
details here, but from the material at present available before me, I believe 
that the text of the baraita cited by Geiger from ed. pr. arose out of a 
scribal error. 

31 Tosefta Sotah 13, 10 (Zuckermandel, 320) and Jer. Sotah 9, 11 and 
B. Sotah 48a. Compare Graetz, iii, note II end (ed. Leipzig 1888, p. 686), 
who maintains that Hyrcan did not inaugurate the institution of demai, but 
rather enforced the collection of tithes. This view he maintains is supported 
by Mishna Sotah 9, 11 and by the comment in the Talmud of Jerusalem. 
The mishnah says simply: ‘“‘In his days (John Hyrcan’s) no one had to ask 
regarding demai.” And the Talmud of Jerusalem explains that “he ap- 
pointed pairs.” Graetz takes that enigmatic statement to mean that he 
appointed pairs of overseers to compel payment of the tithe. But Graetz 
failed to notice that this interpretation is in absolute contradiction to the 
tradition recorded in Tosefta and cited by R. Johanan in the Talmud of 
Jerusalem (loc. cit.) that R. Johanan instituted the custom of demai. The 
reading of the Tosefta: ‘““He also established the viddui and abolished the 
demai” makes no sense. The viddui must be the confession recited when 
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Levitical tithe, ordained that the purchaser of grain should do so, 
unless he was certain that it had been done by the seller. But 
having done so, John Hyrcan added, the purchaser was not obliged 
to give the separated tithe to a priest or Levite, but might use it 
for his own needs. 

This ordinance established the well-known institution of demai 
(the name technically given in the rabbinic sources to grain bought 
from a farmer or merchant, without definite information as to 
whether the tithes have already been separated or not). Both the 
legal theory on which this ordinance is based, and its economic 
background and purposes, are well worth close attention. 

John Hyrcan, acting doubtless on the advice of contempora- 
neous scholars, apparently held that tithing the grain involved 
two diverse elements, which might be separated from one another. 
The first was the purely ceremonial act of setting aside one tenth 
of the grain for holy purposes. 

The second was the civil obligation to transfer the separated 
tithe to some Levite or priest. There was no ceremonial obliga- 
tion involved in this transfer, according to John Hyrcan; the 
original grain which might not be eaten unless the tithes were 
separated, could be eaten if they were separated but not 
given away. And the tithe itself could also be eaten — accor- 
ding to purely ritual law — by any Jew, not necessarily by a priest 
or Levite. 

But John Hyrcan went further. He now declared that after all 
no one could be certain that the proper tithes of any particular 


bringing the second tithe to Jerusalem, but this did not have to be esta- 
blished by Hyrcan. It had been ordained in Scripture (Deut. 26 12ff.); nor 
could Hyrcan have abolished the institution of demai for no one maintains 
that it existed before him. The text must be emended so as to read that 
“He also established the institution of demai and abolished the viddui”. The 
tradition that Johanan established the demai thus found in the Tosefta, 
and recorded by R. Johanan, must be accepted in preference to the ambi- 
guous statement in the mishna. It is possible nevertheless to reconcile the 
two statements by supposing that for some time Hyrcan tried to enforce the 
biblical law, but having failed in that finally established the law of demai as 
@ compromise. 


3* 
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grain had not been paid to the priests and the Levites. The burden 
of proof that it had not been paid rested on the shoulders of the 
claimants, the priests and the Levites, for the question of owner- 
ship was purely a matter of commercial law. 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, the owner was 
entitled, so far as the civil obligation was concerned, to take it for 
granted that the tithe had been paid to the Levite and he could 
proceed with an easy conscience to consume the grain which he 
had separated to satisfy the ritual requirement.” 

Thislegalistic, almost casuistic, argument must have been worked 
out by the Maccabean scholars. In view of it, the ordinance 
of demai appears to be no longer a rabbinic law to prevent eating 
untithed grain, but a statesmanlike interpretation of the ancient 
law to save purchasers from the theoretical requirement of paying 
a tithe on bought grain. : 

Practically the law of demaz nullified the institution of ma‘aser, 
so far as purchasers were concerned. Pious farmers were naturally 
bound to pay their tithes as before, and many of them did. But as 
for the majority who did not, they could sell their grain without 
prejudice and the buyers were relieved of any responsibility of 
giving away a large part of it. Furthermore, and this doubtless 
was even more important from the point of view of John Hyrcan, the 
government was freed from the responsibility of taking energetic 
steps toward compelling the payment of tithes. The ordinance of 
demai enabled it to call upon each purchaser to protect his own 
conscience without any great loss to himself. 

The value of the record in the Book of Jubilees in this instance 
is not to bring support to the Talmudic record of the manner of 
establishment of demai as an institution; that is made sufficiently 
clear in rabbinic sources. But it does show how much difficulty was 
encountered in the observance of the law of tithes and how restive 
the common people were under it. The author would hardly have 
gone to the extent of suggesting a practical abrogation of a clear 

32 See sources mentioned in previous note. The provision that the burden 


of proof is on the complainant applies not merely to ma‘aser ani, as might 
appear from a cursory reading of the baraita, but also to the first tithe. 
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biblical law, if he had not felt that the letter of the law was beyond 
the willingness or the ability of most people to observe. This 
strengthens our a priori conjecture that John Hyrcan in establish- 
ing demai had in mind less the observance of the ritual, than the 
accommodation of the great mass of the people. 


IV. Two Temple Regulations 


A. Washing the Hands 


The Bible provides that before approaching the altar to perform 
sacrifices the priests “shall wash with water that they die not 
(Ex. 30 20).”” When we turn to the parallel passage in the Book of 
Jubilees we find that the priests were expected to do much more. 
In the sacrificial law that Abraham gives to Isaac he says: “And 
at all times be clean in thy body, and wash thyself with water be- 
fore thou approachest to offer on the altar, and wash thy hands and 
thy feet before thou drawest near to the altar, and when thou art 
over sacrificing, wash again thy hands and feet (21 16).” 

This passage does not make clear the distinction between the 
first “washing” and the following “washing thy hands and thy 
feet.” It is illuminated by a corresponding passage in the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (T. L. 9 11). Where Levi is com- 
manded: ‘“‘And before entering the holy place, bathe; and when thou 
offerest the sacrifice, wash ; and again when thou finishest the sacri- 
fice, wash.“ 

A comparison of both passages shows that the priests were re- 
quired to bathe on entering the Temple, then to wash their hands 
and feet in preparation for sacrifical service, and again to wash 
their hands and feet at its end. This is made quite clear in the 
Aramaic and Greek Fragments of the Testament of Levi, which 
Charles considers to be the source of the law recorded both in the 
Book of Jubilees and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
There we are told: “And when thou risest up to enter the house of 
God, wash thyself with water and then clothe thyself with the gar- 
ment of the priesthood, and when thou art clothed, again wash thy 
hands and feet, before thou offer anything on the altar. And when 
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thou takest to offer all that is fitting to offer on the altar, again 
wash thy h ands and thy feet.”* 

This procedure, nowhere explicitly mentioned in the tannaitic 
literature, is nevertheless definitely implied by the description of 
the High Priestly ablutions on the Day of Atonement. The mishna 
of Yoma tells us that before entering on his duties, at dawn, the 
High Priest would bathe, don his golden robes of office and then 
wash his hands and feet in preparation for the morning sacrifice.*4 
At the end of the sacrifice he would again wash his hands and 
feet, remove his golden robes, bathe, and then dress in linen in 
order to offer the incense in the Holy of Holies.° After this cere- 
mony he would once more wash his hands and feet, and bathe. 
and again assume‘his golden clothes for the musaf service.** There 
were similar ablutions, and another change to linen clothes when. 
after the musaf service, he had to enter the Holy of Holies to re- 
move the remnants of the incense, and finally a last change to 
golden clothes to offer the afternoon sacrifice. At the end of the 
whole day’s service he would again wash his hands and feet.*? 

The rabbis of the second century, R. Meir and R. Judah were 
much confused regarding the need of these many bathings and 
washings.** If the High Priest was required to bathe after removing 
his clothes, why wash his hands and feet before removing them ? 
Purely technical answers, based on difficult hermeneutic deriva- 
tions, are offered by the Talmud, but these would hardly be ac- 
ceptable, even if we lacked the clear evidence of the pseudepigraphic 
works regarding the origin of the custom. 

In view of the information in these books, it is clear that the 
High Priest bathed at dawn before beginning any sacrifice, in 


33 Charles, Greek and Aramaic Fragments in his Appendix to Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, Greek Text, p. 248. Compare also his English Trans- 
lation of the Testaments, p. 230. 

34 Mishna Yoma 3, 4. 

35 Ibid. 3, 5. 

38 Ibid. 7, 3. 

37 Thid. 7, 4. 

28 Mishna Yoma 3, 6; Tosefta, ibid., 1, 16 (p. 182); baraita, cited in B. 
ibid., 32a. 
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accordance with the rule that “no one may enter the Temple court 
to offer sacrifice even if he be clean unless he bathe (Mishna 
Yoma, 3, 3).” This bath did not free him from the necessity of 
washing his hands and feet as he approached the altar, for that 
was required by the clear biblical statement. At the end of the ser- 
vice the High Priest washed his hands and feet as any other priest 
might, in accordance with the Pharisaic prescription preserved in 
the Testament of Levi and the Book of Jubilees. 

Having done that, he must proceed to bathe and wash his hands 
and feet in preparation for the next ceremony and so on throughout 
the day.*® 

We can hardly expect to find any social need behind these va- 
rious washings. If they are to be explained at ail, we must see in 
them Maccabean interpretations of the Scriptural verse; the law 
which requires them is the first sign of the rise of the system of 
deriving new regulations from superfluous words. In the spirit which 
in later times so completely animated R. Akiba and his colleagues, 
these early scholars noted that the root rahas (to wash) occurs 
thrice in the passage commanding the priests to cleanse themselves 
before approaching the altar (Ex. 30 17#.). The divine book could 
not possibly be redundant and its repetition must be significant. 
And the natural interpretation which they put on the passage was 
a requirement of three ablutions, a bath before entering the sanct- 
uary, washing hands and feet before the sacrifice and again after 
the sacrifice. 


B. The Incense Offering 


The law of incense offering offers a good example of the deve- 
lopment of the halaka. For in this instance we can trace its gra- 
dual growth almost as we can follow the annual growth of a tree 
by the markings on its trunk. The bible requires that the incense to 


89 Definite proof that the washing of the hands and feet, required of the 
High Priest after the service and before bathing, was not preparatory to the 
next ceremony, but concluded the first, is to be found in the law demanding 
that he wash his hands and feet at the end of the whole service (Mishna 
Yoma 7, 4). 
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be offered on the altar shall consist of “sweet spices, stacte, and 
onycha, and galbanum; sweet spices with pure frankincense (Ex. 
30 34).” In addition to these four spices specified in Scripture, the 
Book of Jubilees names also nard, myrrh and costum (Jub. 16 24). 
The Talmudic baraita on the subject adds to the seven of the Book 
of Jubilees four others: cassia, saffron, sweet flag and cinnamon 
(B. Keritot 6a).*° 

In itself it might be possible that the formula for preparing the 
incense was made more complicated because the priests discovered 
the value of the new ingredients in preparing the sweet-smelling 
compound. But we may well doubt whether permission would 
have been granted them to make these changes, much less that 
the Pharisees would have advocated them, had they not found 
biblical support for these additional elements in the repetition of 
the word sammim “spices” in the scriptural verse. The redund- 
ancy must have moved the early scholars to suppose that other 
spices than those mentioned were to be included in the preparation, 
and they might thereupon have taken the liberty of relying on their 
own judgment in selecting them. 


Conclusion 

In the examples of Maccabean law cited we have endeavored to 
show how the Maccabean scholars approached the task of deve- 
loping the halaka. The Noachic commandments, the sabbath law, 
and the law of tithes offer instances of development in response to 
economic and political conditions; the temple regulations help us 
to understand the workings of the Maccabean mind where only 
theoretical questions were involved. 

The spirit in which these laws are conceived is that of the Phari- 
saic scholars, but we are inclined to believe that they antedate the 
formation of the Pharisaic party. In reconstructing the historical 
situation in the early Maccabean age, in the years between the 
acknowledgement of Simeon’s practical independence and the 
break between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, we doubt whether 


40 For a careful identification of these spices see Macht, The Holy Incense 
(Baltimore, 1928). 
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there were originally recognized party or sectarian divisions. There 
is no real proof of such division, and everything that has come down 
to us points to a harmonious working together of all elements dur- 
ing the reign of Simeon and the early years of John Hyrcan.*! 
But the social differences which had already existed in pre-Macca- 
bean times, and which we have discussed at length elsewhere,‘ 
had their influence on the attitude of the people. It would be 
natural that in the new state of Judea, the priestly nobility and 
the army officers should concern themselves mainly with diplo- 
matic affairs and the organization of civil government, while the 
humbler scholars and students would busy themselves with the 
development of the law. At first such a division of labor might 
continue in harmony. The urban traders and artisans, represented 
in the counsels of the government by the scholarship of their sons, 
might be inclined to look for peace and mutual good will between 
the Jews and their neighbors, both those within the borders of the 
state, and those of the neighboring principalities. The nobility, 
and particularly the soldiers, intoxicated by their victory might be 
expected to seek the aggrandizement of their small dominions, and 
the complete control of the heathen population. Hence we find 
John Hyrcan forcibly proselytizing the Idumeans at the same 
time that the scholars at home were declaring only seven laws of 
the Torah applicable to the Gentile world. 

We can now understand why a tension developed betwen: the 
great landowning and priestly aristocracy and the masses of the 
people. And we can also explain why the differences, hidden at 
first under a masque of good will, burst out in a flame when at the 
feast celebrating the victory of the King over the enemies of his 
people, someone indiscreetly spoke out the suppressed thoughts of 

41 The Wellhausen theory that the antagonism between the groups be- 
came bitter as early as the days of Jonathan, cannot be maintained in view 
of the high praise accorded to the Hasmoneans in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs and the Book of Jubilees. Neither of these come from 
Sadducean sources; and their enthusiasm for the Hasmoneans shows de- 
finitely that even toward the end of the second century B. C. the Pharisees 
were well-disposed toward the government. 

42 Harvard Theological Review, XXII, 198—199. 
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the pacific masses.4* Some bitter words were spoken and “the 
scholars of Israel” as the ancient record puts it, “separated them- 
selves in anger.” Thereafter there was a clear breach between the 
house of the Hasmoneans and the Pharisaic scholars. The savants 
were doubtless compelled to leave the Sanhedrin and the King and 
his advisers undertook to legislate for the internal needs of the 
people as well as to carry on their diplomatic affairs. The Phari- 
saic writers who had been praising the Hasmonean house and had 
looked upon the age as almost Messianic were now completely 
disillusioned and became a bitter and violent opposition. The 
struggle lasted throughout the remainder of Hyrcan’s reign and 
continued through that of his successors, till in the time of Alexan- 
der Jannaeus it broke out into an open rebellion. With the death 
of Alexander and the succession of Salome, the Pharisees under 
Simeon b. Shetah returned to power. But now they controlled not 
only the internal affairs of the community but also its world policy. 

This reconstruction of the division between the sects seems to 
me more plausible than that generally offered. It accounts in a 


natural manner for the change of the Pharisaic attitude toward 
John Hyrcan, for the dramatic break between the King and the 
scholars, and finally is in complete harmony with what we know 
to have been the respective teachings of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, and what we may assume to have been their social 
origins. 


43 This story is told in an ancient baraita, B. Kiddushin 66a, and also in 
Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 6. The Talmudic record refers this incident to the 
reign of Alexander Jannaeus. But for reasons given in Harvard Theological 
Review, XXII, 248, note 140, it seems to me that Josephus’s tradition of a 
break between the two groups during the time of Hyrcan must be accepted. 
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THE ANTI-MARCIONITE PROLOGUE TO JOHN * 


B. W. BACON 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


LDER members of this Society may recall my article pre- 

sented in December 1912 and published in the Journal for 
Sept. 1913 (XXXII, 3) under the title ,,The Latin Prologues of 
John.” This article (hereinafter cited as Art. I), together with 
one which I published in the Journal of Theological Studies in 1922 
(Vol. XXIII, No. 90) under the title “Marcion, Papias, and “The 
Elders’”’ (hereinafter cited as Art. II) demands correction and re- 
statement in view of the recent discoveries of D. Donatien De 
Bruyne printed in Revue Bénédictine for July 1928 (XL, No. 3) 
under the title: “Les plus anciens prologues latins des Evangiles.” 
The matter so deeply concerns Harnack’s distinctive views re- 
garding the origin of the four-gospel canon, as set forth in his great 
work published in TuU Vol. XLV, 1921 under the title Marcion: 
das Evangelium vom fremden Gott, that the Society is entitled to 
expect this restatement. 

A reliable text for the Prologue to John has now been obtained 
by De Bruyne’s discovery of seven Latin Mss. which contain it 
in addition to the three previously known. On pp. 198f of his ar- 
ticle De Bruyne prints this text with apparatus criticus as follows: 

Euangelium iohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab iohanne 
adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hierapolitanus, discipu- 
lus iohannis carus, in exotericis, id est in extremis quinque libris retulit. 

Descripsit vero euangelium dictante iohanne recte. Verum Marcion here- 

ticus, cum ab eo fuisset inprobatus eo quod contraria sentiebat, abiectus 


* In part from Studies in Mt by B. W. Bacon (Holt and Co., 1930), 
Appended Note III. 
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est ab iohanne. Is vero scripta uel epistulas ad eum pertulerat a fratribus 

qui in ponto fuerunt. 
The apparatus criticus shows that four of the ten Mss. (TXEY) omit 
recte. Of these T, oldest of the ten, ends the statement regarding 
John as author: tohanne subdictante (EY sibi dictante) conseripsit. 
The statement regarding Marcion then begins: Verum Archinon 
hereticus etc. 

De Bruyne’s text only differs as respects punctuation from that 
I had based in Art. I on the three Mss. then known. With West- 
cott, Lightfoot, and Zahn I separated the prologue into two para- 
graphs A and B. Then, by placing a full stop after cohanne, I ren- 
dered as follows: 

A. The Gospel of John was revealed and given to the churches by 
John while yet in the body, as one Papias of Hierapolis, a dear disciple 


of John, has reported in his exoteric, that is, his last five books. Indeed 
he took down the Gospel in writing while John dictated. 


B. But Marcion the heretic was justly cast out by John after having 
been disapproved by him because of his adverse opinions. Indeed he 
(Marcion) had brought to him (John) writings. or letters, from the bre- 
thren who dwelt in Pontus. 

The text thus punctuated, however (that is, unless with TXEY 
we cancel recte), requires vero (not verum) Marcion, because the 
conjunction verum when used post-positively always takes the form 
vero. The error, therefore, of proposing to read Recte verum Mar- 
cion instead of Recte vero Marcion must be frankly acknowledged. 
With this correction we must reaffirm the essential points of Arts. I 
and II against the vigorous denials of De Bruyne. 

In 1912 Clemen could still maintain (Entstehung des Johannes- 
evangeliums p. 375) that the statement of Paragraph A (trans- 
lated, as the phraseology proves, from a Greek original) should he 
accepted as in substance true. 

Not, of course, that the alleged testimony of Papias could be 
admitted in the form reported. Lightfoot in his Essays against the 
author of Supernatural Religion (Contemporary Review, 1875, 
XXVI, 854) had conceded this to be incredible, proposing instead 


that Papias, having reported some saying of St. John on the authority 
of the elders, went on somewhat as follows: ‘“‘and this accords with what 
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we find in his own Gospel, which he gave to the churches when he was 

still in the body...” 

Thus altered to a mere obiter dictum Lightfoot believed the testi- 
mony might have escaped the notice of the contestants over the 
question of the authenticity of Jn who ransacked the pages of 
Papias for evidence on this question, pro and contra, from 180 to 
300 A. D. Indeed we should add to this third-century inspection 
the subsequent careful search of Eusebius, who in the early fourth 
century again scrutinized the five-chaptered work for evidence on 
the origin of the Gospels. In view of this repeated search we need 
not be surprised to find even Lightfoot disinclined to attach im- 
portance to the alleged fragment, even in the form conjecturally re- 
stored by himself. Clemen gives the testimony more weight. 
Others still remain dubious. 

Art. I aimed to show that Paragraph A actually does reflect in 
distorted form a statement made by Papias in the fifth and last 
book of the Ezegeses. It is true that while the addition of id est in 
extremis, in attempted correction of the blundering reference to 
exotericis (for exegeticis) quinque libris, is probably due to the trans- 
lator, the Greek writer himself can have had no direct acquaintance 
with the work cited. But he probably draws from someone (Hip- 
polytus ?) who had made reference to “the fifth book of the Eze- 
geses of Papias.” Art. I maintained that the statement could be 
accepted if Papias’ testimony had applied originally to the Reve- 
lation, not to the Gospel of John. For Papias’ fifth book dealt with 
eschatology, as the citations of Irenaeus indicate. The Prologue- 
writer could easily take this testimony as applicable to the Gospel 
also. 

The reasons given for this explanation were chiefly the following: 

(1) We are credibly informed by Andreas of Caesarea, who else- 
where professes to quote “word for word” from Papias’ book, that 
»»Papias,” as well as “Irenaeus, Methodius and Hippolytus,” main- 
tained the “credibility” (afémirrov) of Revelation. Corroboration 
is available. Justin Martyr, who does not actually quote Papias 
but probably rests on his authority, asserts (Dial. xxxi) that 

John, one of the apostles of Christ, prophesied by a revelation that was 
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made to him that those who believe in our Christ would dwell a thousand 
years in Jerusalem. 
In short Justin also maintains the credibility of Revelation, but 
agrees with his Phrygian contemporary in observing a significant 
silence regarding the authorship of the anonymous Gospel and 
Epistles. In fact the relative neglect of their testimony in Papias’ 
time is very difficult to reconcile with the idea that for these the 
question of Johannine authorship had yet come into serious dispute. 

But further, the “revelation to John in the Spirit” was ac- 
companied in Rev. 1 11 by the direction to “write the vision in a 
book” and “give it to the churches.” This is clearly the state- 
ment which Papias thought “worthy of belief” (a£:émirros); for 
the question whether the claim of Rev. 1 »—11 was or was not 
“worthy of belief’? formed the very heart of the prolonged chi- 
liastic controversy, whose origin precedes that over the authen- 
ticity of the anonymous Epistles and Gospel. Testimony of 
Papias to the Revelation of John is therefore a well attested fact; 
testimony from him to the Gospel is improbable; in the form alleged 
it is admittedly incredible. 

(2) The phraseology quoted by the Prologue, manifestatum (!) et 
datum ecclesiis, applies to a “revelation” rather than a gospel. 
Moreover it agrees exactly with that of Rev. 1 »—11 “I John... 
was in the Spirit, and I heard a great voice saying, What thou 
seest, write in a book and send it to the seven churches.” The 
same phraseology reappears in Justin (“prophesied by a reve- 
lation made to him”), and in an Ethiopic subscription of the 
London polyglot “Here is ended the Revelation of John, the Apo- 
calypse. Amen. That is to say, the vision which he saw in his life- 
time, etc.' When the Prologue adds that John fulfilled the com- 
mand received by him “in the Spirit” “while yet in the body” it 


1 An Arabic version cited by Graf (““Arabische Ubersetzungen der Apo- 
kalypse” in Biblica 10 (2) Apr-Jun, 1929) has the following subscription 
(Graf’s rendering): Buch der Abogalimsis und ihre Erklarung; das ist, die 
Vision welche Johannes, der Sohn des Zebedaeus, einer der Zwilfe, der 
Evangelist, der Jungfrauliche, gesehen hat, nach dem was erklart hat der 
heilige Ankulitos (sc. Hippolytus), der Papst von Rom. 
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makes no further inference than every reader of the passage neces- 
sarily makes, and is intended to make. The accepted date for the 
publication of the Apocalypse was “‘in the end of the reign of Do- 
mitian.” This made the statement necessary; because publication 
at the age of ninety and upwards was not more common in anti- 
quity than today. 

(3) In the age of Hippolytus and Tertullian the Instrumentum 
Johanneum was a unit. For the Church at large all five of the dis- 
puted books stood or fell together. Hence if testimony could not 
then be adduced from Papias in behalf of the Gospel (and we have 
seen that none is likely to have been available) his testimony to 
the Revelation could be made to serve the purpose. If a Hippo- 
lytus in defending the authenticity of the Revelation against 
Gaius, quoted Melito, Irenaeus or Methodius; or if in his treatise 
Against Marcion he spoke of Papias as having borne witness to the 
“credibility” of Rev. 1 »—11 this would easily be construed by the 
writer of any third-century Prologue as applicable to the whole 
Instrumentum Johanneum. 

Fortunately or unfortunately Paragraph A, giving the testi- 
mony of Papias, does not stand alone in the Anti-marcionite Pro- 
logue. We are more especially concerned with Paragraph B, be- 
cause De Bruyne rests upon it his defence of Harnack’s conten- 
tion that previous to the well known conflict of Marcion with the 
church authorities at Rome, when after a period of great devotion 
beginning c. 140 A. D. he was expelled for heresy, there had been 
a previous experience of similar kind at Ephesus, Marcion being 
cast out there by “the elders.” Of this the sole existing evidence 
is Paragraph B of the Latin Prologue. 

Zahn’s abrupt dismissal of the paragraph as “wholly fabulous” 
is not the right method of treatment, for the statement is easily 
traceable, as shown in my Art. I, to Tertullian’s utterances about 
John and Marcion in his treatise Adv. Marcionem IV, iiif (com- 
paring the preceding reference to II Jn 7 in III, viii), and his fur- 
ther utterances in De Carn. ii., and Praescr. xxx. My aim was to 
prove the date of the Prologue in its present form (or at least of 
Paragraph B) to be not earlier than the treatise Adv. Marcionem, 
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written in 208 A. D. (I, i. 15). The fuller demonstration of this 
dependence presented in Art. II is now peremptorily rejected by 
De Bruyne (p. 210, “contre Bacon je rejette toute dépendance vis- 
4-vis de Tertullien”). The issue has sufficient importance to war- 
rant an extract or two from my articles. 

On p. 209 of Art. I, in elucidation of the clause of Paragraph B 
Is vero scripta vel epistolas ad eum pertulerat the passage Adv. Mare. 
IV, iiif was cited as follows: 

Sed enim Marcion nactus epistulam ... connititur ad destruendum 
statum eorum evangeliorum quae propria et sub apostolorum nomine (i. e. 
Jn and Mt) eduntur ... et pecuniam in primo calore fidei catholicae ec- 
clesiae contulit, projectam mox cum ipso, postquam in haeresim ... des- 
civit. Quid nunc si negaverint Marcionitae primam apud nos fidem eius 
adversus epistulam ipsius? Quid si nec epistulam agnoverint ? 

A few words were added to show how the prologue-writer could 
take the “letter,” in spite of which the church “cast out” the 
heretic along with his money, to be a “letter of commendation” 
brought by Marcion from his home in Pontus. Whether this was 
really Tertullian’s meaning is still in dispute. 

Next (on p. 210) two questions were raised regarding the preced- 
ing statement of Paragraph B, that Marcion was “cast out by 
John” (!), with the purpose of showing how the writer had been 
led into this curious anachronism. The two questions were: (1) 
How comes the discomfiture of Marcion to be ascribed to John ? (2) 
Why is his heresy referred to in such curiously mild terms as ‘eo 
quod contraria sentiebat’ ?.” 

The first question was answered by pointing to Tertullian’s in- 
version of the parts. Marcion had “rejected John and Matthew, 
who came first instilling faith, whilst Luke and Mark renew it after- 
ward.” But, says Tertullian, it would be more proper to say “that 
John had rejected Marcion;” because all such docetic heresies as 
his are repudiated in advance by II Jn 7, where the Apostle says: 


Many deceivers are gone forth into the world, even they that confess 
not that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh. This is the deceiver and the 
antichrist. 


It is Tertullian, therefore, in Adv. Marc. III, viii and again in 
Praeser. xxxiii (cf. Adv. Prax. xxviii) who must be held primarily 
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responsible for inverting the réles of John and Marcion. Only, 
Tertullian is speaking metaphorically of a “casting out” of the 
heretic by prophetic foresight, whereas our Prologue-writer takes 
him literally. On the equivalence ab eo=a iohanne see below. 
The second question was answered by pointing to two further 
references by Tertullian to Marcion’s heresy, in which the African 
protagonist of the Church voices the habitual (and quite just) com- 
plaint of the orthodox that Marcion’s violent rejection of the ca- 
nonical Gospels in favor of his own garbled reconstruction of Lk,? 
and his accusations of interpolation by Peter’s adherents of the 
Epistles of Paul, rested on no better evidence than “his own con- 
trary opinion.” Thus in De Carne Christi iii Tertullian addresses 
to Marcion the reproach, 
If thou hadst not rejected the Scriptures which were contrary to thine 


own opinion (opinioni tuae resistentes) the Gospel of John would have 
confounded thee. 


Again in Adv. Mare. IV, vi. he writes, 

He (Marcion) has erased everything that was contrary to his own opi- 
nion, whilst everything that agreed with his own opinion he has retained 
(contraria quaeque sententiae suae erasit ... competentia autem senten- 
tiae suae reservavit). 

It is easy to see where our Prologue-writer gets his statement 
that Marcion was rejected by John “for holding contrary opinions” 
(eo quod contraria sentiebat). 

After Harnack’s extended review in Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. 
Akad. for Oct. 1928, of De Bruyne’s able article praise from an 
inferior critic would be worse than superfluous. But evidence of 
error will be welcomed from any quarter by the greatest of scholars. 
In this confidence the following considerations are offered. But 
first must come an expression of indebtedness. 

De Bruyne has placed all students of the history of canonization 
of the Gospels under obligation by unearthing a long list of Latin 
Mss inaccessible to scholars in partibus infidelium, and by collating 


2 De Bruyne acutely observes the numerous anti-Marcionite traits of the 
Prologue to Lk (p. 294f.), where the Greek Prologue-writer has naturally 
expanded his apologetic. 

4 
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from them the text of a group, very early in date, of Anti-Marcionite 
Prologues. He gives up as irretrievably lost the Prologue to Mt, 
though one might cherish the hope that traces of it may yet be 
found in Jerome’s Commentary, his De Viris Ill. and later prologues. 
The Prologue to Lk is still extant in the original Greek, those to Mk 
and Jn survive only in Latin translation. They seem to have ori- 
ginated at Rome “during the period when Greek was still the 
language of the Roman church.”” De Bruyne has shown in fact 
that the three surviving Prologues formed originally a consistent 
group, produced at one time by a single writer to meet a single 
apologetic purpose. Not least must we thank him for his convincing 
demonstration that the Latin translation of these prologues ema- 
nates from North Africa, the home of Tertullian, but a few decades 
after that father’s death. 

But there is room for adverse criticism also. Our punctuation, 
which begins Paragraph B with Recte, De Bruyne regards as op- 
posed alike to, “Mss, grammar, and common sénse”’ (en dépit des 
manuscrits, de la grammaire et du bon sens). Four of the Mss, 
including the oldest, as we have seen, omit recte altogether. This, 
however, was necessitated by the reading verwm, so that it is 
on the whole more probable that an existing recte was cancelled 
than that it was interpolated without authority. But T, our oldest 
text, reads Verum Archinon, showing that the eye (or ear) of the 
scribe caught but one m. If the one m be connected (as the proper 
name positively requires) with the word next following, the sent- 
ence must have read Recte vero Marcion in the archetype, as our 
original supposition demanded, u having been substituted for o. 
If, then, this be “contrary to the Mss” it can only be so described 
in that the vowels u and o have been interchanged, the commonest 
of all variations. It is certainly not contrary to “grammar” to 
read Recte vero Marcion, etc.; it remains to determine what is 
called for by ‘common sense.” 

To connect recte with Paragraph A requires us to suppose (with 
Corssen) that the Prologue writer declared that John dictated 
while standing “erect,” or (with Harnack and De Bruyne) that he 
affirmed that John dictated “correctly,” a statement almost equal- 
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ly insupposable. The reader must judge for himself whether 
this is more in accord with “common sense” than connection 
with Paragraph B, which gives the meaning reproduced in our 
rendering: “But Marcion was justly cast out.” 

Understanding, then, that Paragraph A did end on the same plan 
as the other prologues, whether by omission of recte altogether or 
by connecting it with Paragraph B, just as the prologue to Mk 
ends: Post excessionem ipsius Petri descrvpsit idem hoc in partibus 
Italiae evangelium, and the prologue to Lk: In Achaiae partibus hoc 
descripsit evangelium, we have still to take note of the method by 
which De Bruyne would obtain from Paragraph B a sense not only 
conformable to Mss, grammar and common sense but also fraught 
with important historical information. Only a literal translation 
of his own words will do justice to his solution. On p. 208 of his 
article we read: 


Let us pass to the story about Marcion, where the difficulties are so 
enormous that a remedy must be sought. The sentence as received means 
that Marcion was condemned by Papias (sic) for his errors, that he was 
afterward rejected, excommunicated by John. It was to John (ad eum) 
that the heretic had presented writings, or letters (apparently letters of 
commendation), granted by the Christians of the province of Pontus. 
Obviously this cannot be historical. But where lies the difficulty ? Which 
is the impossible word? I answer ab iohanne. To begin with, there are 
many iohannes in our Prologue, five in five lines. That is too many. Next 
Papias strikes me as a too emancipated disciple: in a grave matter of 
doctrine he does not consult his teacher, he takes the initiative and con- 
demns, John merely follows the lead of his disciple. Then, the ana- 
chronism is violent; who can have imagined that John was still living in 
the period of Marcion? Finally our Prologue was written at Rome; grant- 
ing that in the West chronology was so defective that the Romans could 
actually believe that John had rejected Marcion, what interest had they 
to recall the condemnation pronounced by Papias? Alongside of John 
Papias was of no account and might as well vanish. That is why ab 
iohanne cannot be the true reading; it has been introduced mechanically, 
by a copyist or by the translator; after so many preceding iohanzes it has 
displaced some other name, the name, I should surmise, of some Roman 
authority. In that case al] is explained. According to Tertullian it was 
at Rome that Marcion presented his letters, and our prologue says the 
same thing, independently of Tertullian. Thus one can understand the 
mention of Papias: John was dead, Marcion was condemned in Asia by 

4* 
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a disciple of John (correctly or incorrectly our author says by Papias). 
Finally, it seems to me wholly improbable that in a prologue written at 
Rome, there should be no mention of the issue to which the Marcionite 
conflict was brought at Rome: the controversy in Asia had been a mere 
skirmish, the decisive blow was struck at Rome. 


This criticism of Paragraph B is unanswerable. As interpreted by 
De Bruyne the whole thing is incredible. But his proposed “re- 
medy” is the best example since Marcion of removal from the text 
of “everything contrary to his own opinion,” viz, the rooted belief 
that the proiogue is “independent of Tertullian.” 

Every Ms, on De Bruyne’s own showing, presents the obnoxious 
ab iohanne. Variants do not exist. In addition Harnack, first pro- 
poser® of this Marcionesque emendation, had himself previously 
adduced the further evidence of Philastrius, who not later than 
383—384 A. D. repeats the statement concerning Marcion’s dis- 
comfiture in the form devictus et fugatus a beato Iohanne Evan- 
gelista et a presbyteris. 

Harnack assumes that this otherwise unknown expulsion preceded 
the Roman, and that “John” (or Papias?) acted, as Philastrius 
assumes, with the cooperation of the Ephesian “elders.” The 
theory implies that the whole affair remained unknown at Rome, 
and that even the record of it escaped the attention of all the 
writers “Against Marcion” from Justin to Hippolytus (well ac- 
quainted as they were with Papias), to crop up in a third-century 
African prologue-writer ignorant even of the name of Papias’ book. 
Whether this supposition be in accord with common sense must 
again be left to the judgment of the reader. 

Harnack and De Bruyne fall back upon “grammar.” “Ab eo 
(says De Bruyne) must (doit) refer to the subject of descripsit, that 
is to say, Papias” (p. 208). We answer: Yes, if the grammar be 
that of the classic latinity of nineteenth century scholars, and «f 
Paragraph A and Paragraph B were originally a unit. Both sup- 
positions are denied. As regards the grammar of the Prologue- 
writer we have had occasion already to note the ambiguities of 


3 In Neue Studien zu Marcion 1923. 
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his use of the demonstrative is.4 De Bruyne holds “Bacon” re- 
sponsible for the fact that the statement of Paragraph B (derived 
according to Arts. I and II from the metaphorical language of 
Tertullian) is “confused” (browillé). Admitting the fact that ab eo 
really is ambiguous in Paragraph B as it now stands, the question 
before us is simply this: Should we insist on the unity and the 
Ciceronian latinity of the prologue at the cost of arbitrary emen- 
dation; or take the judgment of Philastrius (a practical contempor- 
ary) on the meaning? Philastrius understood ab co to mean 
a Iohanne. 

In Art. I doubt was expressed (p. 209) whether “the Greek argu- 
mentum included the second, anti-Marcionite paragraph.” De 
Bruyne ignores the question. Apart from such division the “de- 
monstration” (pace De Bruyne) that Paragraph B depends upon 
Tertullian would compel our dating the whole “in the latter half 
of the third century,” where De Bruyne reasonably places its 
Latin form. But division makes needless such post-dating of Para- 
graph A. It is true that even the Greek quotes Papias only at se- 
cond hand, perhaps through the medium of Hippolytus, and there- 
fore cannot well belong to the period of Melito of Sardes, where 
De Bruyne would place it. We also continue to maintain that it 
is later than Irenaeus. De Bruyne admits a probable relation, but 
insists that the dependence is on Irenaeus’ part (!). My citation 
of the clause discipulus iohannis carus as evidence of such depen- 
dence he regards as answered by saying “But Irenaeus does not 
quote this witness of Papias.”” What Irenaeus does allege (mis- 
takenly, as Eusebius showed) is that Papias was a “hearer” (axov- 
orys) of John (Haer. V, xxxiii. 4; cf. Euseb. HE III, xxxix. 7). 
Had our prologue-writer quoted Irenaeus exactly the question of 
priority might be disputable. The fact that he exaggerates in the 
direction of Corderius’ Catena shows that Irenaeus is the earlier 
and does not “depend on the prologue” (p. 206). 

A date for the composition of the original Greek Prologues at 

4 Note the closing sentence Js (Marcion) ad eum (John). Not improbably 


the variant (TXEY) at the close of Paragraph A, iohanne sibi dictante, is due 
to an attempt to remove the ambiguity here in question. 
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Rome in the period of Hippolytus is wholly probable. Paragraph A 
of the Prologue to Jn may well contain a reminiscence (borrowed 
from Hippolytus’ defence of the Johannine canon, or from some 
similar work, much as the Latin translator borrows from Ter- 
tullian in 250—300) of Papias’ testimony to the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse reported by Andreas. Papias had no more to say 
about the authorship of the fourth Gospel than his contemporary 
Justin, and for the same reason. Claims of apostolic authorship 
for the anonymous Epistles and Gospel had not yet been openly 
made. The suggestion is made in Jn 21 24, but is purposely 
“veiled.” Open affirmation would have invited the same violent 
denials which had greeted the claims of Rev. 1 9—11. 
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A CRISIS IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


L. W. BATTEN 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


[JT was a critical moment in the history of Israel when Rehoboam 

was deliberating whether to follow the counsel of his senior or 
junior advisors, whether to lessen or increase the heavy burdens 
imposed by Solomon. There is an interesting and important back- 
ground to that crisis which I propose to present to your attention. 


Most of it is quite familiar, but part of it, so far as I know, and 
that a vital part, has not been brought out by the historians. 

In 1 Kings 11 43 we read the story that “Solomon slept with his 
fathers; and Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead.” That is the 
standard formula in the Book of Kings, and except in this instance 
it always means that the son succeeded to the empire of his father. 
But that can hardly be the meaning here, for there follows directly 
the amazing statement that ““Rehoboam went to Shechem: for all 
Israel were come to Shechem to make him king.” (1 Kings 12 1.) 
The condition is so surprising that it is pardonable that it has not 
always been understood. For it appears that Rehoboam succeeded 
his father as a matter of course to the throne of Judah, but that 
his title to the throne of Israel—the northern kingdom—was at 
most but a presumptive right. The delegates of Israel under the 
lead of Jeroboam propose terms to Rehoboam in accordance with 
which they will make him their king. The words seem to me clearly 
to exclude the idea that they regarded him as king of Israel by right 
of succession. There is further neither in their words nor anywhere 
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else in the original story the remotest hint that the Israelites were 
in an incipient state of rebellion. On the contrary they appear at 
every point as men acting strictly according to their rights. That 
condition is acknowledged in the course of Rehoboam’s negotiations, 
for neither his elder nor younger counsellors intimate that the de- 
mand of the Israelites savors of disloyalty, and the king of Judah 
himself raises no question as to the propriety of the demand. The 
only possible conclusion then is that the Israelites were quite within 
their rights, that it was entirely open to them to accept Rehoboam 
as their king or to refuse to put the crown on his head. It follows 
that there was no recognition from any quarter of a single kingdom 
embracing Judah and Israel.* 

It is an interesting fact to note that when a little later Rehoboam 
gathered an army of Judeans and Benjamites to bring Israel under 
his sway he was warned of Jahweh: “He shall not go up, . . . return 
every man to his house; for this thing is of me.”’ (1 Kings 12 24.) 
The divine oracle supports the rights of the Israelites, in spite of 
the bitter antipathy of the compiler of Kings to the northern empire. 

Disregarding for the time the reign of Solomon, to which I must 
revert later, this is just the situation we should expect from the 
history of David. When David went to Hebron after learning of 
the death of Saul, the sheiks of the Judean clans came and anointed 
him king of Judah (2 Sam. 2 4). It is fairly clear that from the 
first David aspired to the crown of the north as well, though there 
is no intimation that his Judean crown or any oracle gave him any 
rights over Israel. But my concern is with the terms under which 
his ambition was finally realized. When Abner first sent a delega- 
tion to David he bade his messenger say: “Make thy covenant 


1 G. A. Cooke in his article on Jeroboam in Hastings’ Dict. constantly 
uses the terms revolt and rebellion. But the historical records afford no 
grounds for that interpretation, for the passage v.19 in which the term 
rebelled is used is by a late editor. 

2 Stade holds that Rehoboam inherited a united kingdom, and that the 
assembly at Shechem had only to do with the removal of abuses. He even 
intimates in a note that Rehoboam may himself have called the assembly to 
prevent a threatening uprising (Geschichte, I, 345). That interpretation 
ignores the plain words of the text. 
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with me, and behold my hand shall be with thee to bring about all 
Israel to thee.” (2 Sam. 312.) To the delegates David replies: 
“Good, I will make a covenant with thee.” Then we read that 
Abner himself went to speak to David in Hebron “all that seemed 
right in the eyes of Israel.” And in concluding the interview with 
the king of Judah Abner said: “I will immediately go and assemble 
all Israel for my lord the king that they may make a covenant 
with thee, and thou shalt be king with all thy soul desireth.” 
(2 Sam. 3 21.) A probably correct interpretative rendering of this 
passage would be: “that they may enter into an agreement with 
thee according to whose terms thou shalt be their king according 
to thy desire.” At all events it is clear at every point in Abner’s 
negotiations that there is no thought of the unconditional offer of 
a crown to David, but that the representatives of Israel are ready 
to negotiate and to propose conditions upon which they will make 
David their king. 

In exact agreement with these preliminary proposals is the record 
of the actual consummation. For here is the brief record: “All the 
elders of Israel came to the king at Hebron; and king David made 
a covenant with them in Hebron before Jahveh; and they anointed 
David king over Israel.” (2 Sam. 5 3.) Itis necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the first step was to reach an agreement, and when 
@ compact was made it was solemnly subscribed before Jahveh, so 
it was a covenant of the most binding character. There is no as- 
sumption that David’s sovereignty over Judah, or any prior anoint- 
ing by a prophet, or, I venture to think in spite of a gloss in the 
text,* any oracular utterance, gave him any shadow of a claim to 


3 The addition of “‘and to the whole house of Benjamin,” and the other 
references to Benjamin as now with Israel and now with Judah, raise an 
interesting question, but it is not relevant to my argument. 

4H. P. Smith is quite right in holding that v. 3 alone of the passage 
2 Sam. 5 1—5 is from the early document. V. 1 is repeated in v. 3 and the 
speech of the elders appears to be from a later hand. 

5 It is true that the chronicler adds to the story of David’s anointing 
these words: “according to the word of Jahveh by Samuel” (1 Chr. 11 3), 
but that is merely the effort, often worked even into the earlier story, to 
show that David’s title to the throne was of divine origin. 
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the throne of Israel. And it was only after David had solemnly 
sworn to the compact that these elders, neither priest nor prophet 
being mentioned, anointed him king over Israel. 

So far as the north is concerned therefore, David reigns in a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The elders of Israel had been scrupulous to 
protect their people. That agreement between David and the elders 
of Israel unfortunately is lost beyond hope of recovery, and there 
is not anywhere in the records a hint as to its contents. And yet I 
venture the opinion that it is possible to recover one article of the 
compact. To put it negatively, the elders of Israel did not offer 
the crown absolutely to David and his sons as his successors for- 
ever; or positively, they reserved the right to accept or reject 
David’s sons as they deemed best. Now I am convinced that it 
was precisely this at the time well known reservation upon which 
the elders of Israel were acting when they named the terms upon 
which they would anoint Rehoboam as their king. When Reho- 
boam rejected their conditions, they refused to put the crown of 
Israel upon his head, and the words they use, in view of our study 
are significant: “What portion have we in David? There is no 
inheritance in the son of Jesse.” (1 Ki. 12 16.) The words portion 
and particularly inheritance are clearly indicative that the Israelites 
recognize no absolute rights of the descendants of David. Inherit- 
ance here may easily mean hereditary rights. 

Further it is clear from the history that David rules in a dual 
monarchy. There is no record of a union between Israel and Judah. 
The northern deputies anoint him king of Israel, but nobody anoint- 
ed him as king of a united country embracing Israel and Judah. 
The line of cleavage between the two countries discloses itself sharp- 
ly during David’s reign. The rebellion of Absalom certainly started 
as a Judean movement, for the anointing took place at Hebron, 
the old capital of the kingdom of Judah, and according to a state- 
ment in 2 Samuel 19 40 only half the people of Israel joined Judah 
in the restoration of David to his throne. At that period the Ju- 
deans said to the Israelites: “have we eaten at all of the king’s 
cost ? or hath he given us any gift ?”’ (2 Sam. 19 42) implying plain- 
ly that David had showed disproportionate favor to the kingdom 
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of Israel. Then the somewhat confused story shows that independ- 
ent overtures were made by Judah and by Israel to restore David 
to the throne, and that in this contest the Israelites were so far 
worsted that Sheba’s rebellion—if rebellion it actually was—broke 
out at once. The battle cry of the followers of Sheba, repeated by 
Jeroboam later, indicates a conviction that the house of David had 
no inalienable rights over Israel. And according to the records it 
was a Judean force which pursued Sheba and so reduced leaderless 
Israel to obedience. It seems clear that Judah and Israel never 
regarded themselves as one empire. 

The crowning of Solomon does not seem to fit into the idea that 
Israel had any reserved rights in the choice of a king. H. P. Smith 
goes no further than to say that “Solomon had been fortunate in 
that he had been crowned during his father’s lifetime, when the 
old king’s prestige was sufficient to secure the allegiance of all divi- 
sions of the kingdom” (0. T. History, p. 178). Benzinger gives a 
similar explanation but implies that David had used his great 
power against the rights and wishes of the northern people (Die 
Biicher der Koénige, p. 86). It may be that nothing more may be 
said or need be said. However, there are two phrases in the story 
which invite scrutiny. In Bathsheba’s plea to the decrepit king 
she says “the eyes of all Israel are upon thee, that thou shouldest 
tell them who shall sit on the throne of my lord the king after him” 
(1 Ki. 1 20). Who is meant by “all Israel?’’ Benzinger interprets 
by translating “the eyes of the people,” and it is natural to think 
that the queen refers to the whole dual kingdom. But David may 
not have thought so, for in his order to Zadok and Nathan, David 
concludes by saying “I have appointed him to be prince over Israel 
and over Judah” (1 Ki. 1 35). On his deathbed David recognizes 
the dual kingdom, although he assumes the right to name the king 
and deems a single anointing adequate to establish Solomon as 
king over the whole. 

So far as Bathsheba’s words are concerned, taken by themselves, 
they might well refer to the northern people, and they might mean 
that Israel were waiting to see whom David would name so that 
they could determine whether they would accept David’s choice 
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or not. That would at all events be within their rights. It is not 
necessary, however, to pursue what may appear to be a straining 
of exegesis in the interest of a conclusion. As a matter of fact 
Solomon’s anointing was a clever coup of Nathan’s to thwart Ado- 
nijah, and the people had very little chance to assert their rights. 
The case was different after Solomon’s death. Israel then had a 
leader and were in a position to require a king in conformity with 
the terms their tribes had made with David long before. 

It is a curious fact that in 1 Chr. 23 1 we have the statement: 
“now David was old and full of days; and he made Solomon his 
son king over Israel.” Then after several chapters devoted to the 
temple, and civil and military officers, we are told that there was 
a great assembly of the people, and of this assembly we find the 
amazing statement: “they made Solomon the son of David king 
the second time,® and anointed him unto Jahveh to be prince” 
(1 Chr. 29 22). The first enthroning corresponds exactly to the re- 
cord in Kings, but the second has no parallel in the early record. 
Is it possible that the Chronicler has preserved an authentic tradi- 


tion to the effect that David made Solomon king of Judah, but 
that later Israel made him their king ? 


6 The “second time” is doubtful but it does not matter for there are 
two separate anointings. 
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THE ARMENIAN TRANSLATION OF PHILO’S 
QUAESTIONES IN GENESIM ET EXODUM 


RALPH MARCUS 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION AND COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE importance of Philo’s work for an understanding of pa- 

tristic theology and exegesis has long been recognized. In more 
recent times, however, the comparatively new study of Hellenistic 
religions has directed attention to other aspects of Philo’s thought, 
which are of great importance for the reconstruction of pre-Christ- 
ian religions and cults. Reitzenstein, for example, in his latest work 
Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe, bases the greater part of 
his study of the pre-Christian “rebirth mystery” on a passage of 
Philo’s Quaestiones in Exodum. So also Eduard Norden, Schader 
and other students of Hellenistic religions are making more ex- 
tended philological studies of the text of Philo. 

Fortunately, we possess in the critical edition of Wendland and 
Cohn an excellent Greek text of the larger part of Philo’s writings. 
But for one important body of writings, the Quaestiones et Solu- 
tiones in Genesim et Exodum, we are dependent chiefly upon an 
Armenian version. In 1826 the Mechitarist scholar John Baptist 
Aucher published in Venice a fifth century Armenian version of 
four books of the Quaestiones in Genesim and two books of the 
Quaestiones in Exodum together with the Armenian of the pseudo- 
Philonic De Sampsone and De Jonah. Aucher’s text is based on 
five manuscripts, the earliest of which dates from the thirteenth 
century. His Latin translation of the Armenian, which according 
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to his preface, is intended to be literal rather than elegant is ac- 
companied by a few Greek fragments reprinted from Mangey’s 
edition of Philo and by an anonymous Latin translation of the last 
two fifths of the fourth book of the Quaestiones in Genesim, taken 
from an edition of Basle, 1538. 

Since the publication of Aucher’s translation a larger number of 
Greek fragments of the Quaestiones has been recovered from various 
catenae and patristic writers by Mai, Pitra, Tischendorf, Wendland 
and others; these have been collected by Rendel Harris in his 
Fragments of Philo Judaeus, Cambridge, 1886. On the basis of the 
Greek fragments which have been identified with the correspond- 
ing Armenian passages, and which amount to more than a thou- 
sand lines of the Teubner text, it is possible to form an adequate 
notion of the value of the Armenian version for textual pur- 
poses, and also of the value of Aucher’s Latin translation of the 
Armenian. 

With the idea of making an English translation of the Armenian 
text published by Aucher, I have compiled an Armenian-Greek 
index to the Quaestiones. With the help of this index, and perhaps 
of additional material gathered from the Armenian versions of 
other works of Philo extant in Greek, I hope, perhaps too opti- 
mistically, to be able to reconstruct the Greek original in part, at 
least to the extent of more accurately rendering the Armenian. 

Such a translation necessarily invites comparison with Aucher’s 
Latin translation, and may seem to be a criticism of the usefulness 
ofthelatter, which has been, for scholars who do not read Armenian, 
the chief source of knowledge concerning the importantQuaestiones. 
It may therefore seem presumptuous for one who is not a native 
Armenian to pass judgment on the work of the learned Mechitarist. 
I may say, in justification of my proposed translation, that it im- 
plies no judgment of Aucher’s knowledge of his native language, 
which I, of course, cannot hope to equal, but only of his ability to 
understand the Greek which lies behind the Armenian. The pos- 
session of a larger amount of the Greek original enables a modern 
scholar to appreciate the exact sense of many Armenian passages 
a little more fully than did Aucher. Moreover, a comparison of 
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Aucher’s Latin with the Armenian, in those passages for which the 
Greek is extant, will show that in every case the Armenian is closer 
to the Greek than Aucher’s Latin to the Armenian. However un- 
important for general literary purposes changes in word order, 
rendering of metaphors, use of synonyms and the like may be, 
these things are of the greatest importance for philologists dealing 
with a translation. It may not be unfair to call attention to the 
fact that Aucher has incurred the critical disapprobation of such 
scholars as Gildemeister and Hermann Diels for certain of his Latin 
renderings of Philo, as one may discover from the first page of 
Diels’ Doxographi Graect. 

A few examples may serve to show more clearly that Aucher has 
been at fault, whether because of haste (the translation was com- 
pleted in a year) or some other circumstance. In Quaest. in Gen. 
iv, 102 the Greek reads af:ov arodéxeoOa TO undevos opéeyerba 
Tay Urep dvvayw; the Armenian translates quite literally arzan e 
endounel o€ imik* baljanal arawel k‘an zzorout‘ iunn, “Tt is right to 
interpret this as meaning not to desire what is beyond one’s power.” 
Aucher, misunderstanding the figurative use of endounel = azo- 
déxer Oar, “to interpret,” translates oportet non desiderare ut reci- 
prantur ampliora suis viribus. Again, in Quaest. in Gen. iv, 191 the 
Greekhas pyyviuevo: POdve cai Bacxavia; the Armenian translates 
word for word ergicealk‘ naxanjou ew yacalout‘ eamb, “stirred up 
by envy and jealousy.” Aucher translates instigat: livore invidiae 
which misses the exactness of the Armenian for Bacxavia. 

There are numerous other instances of greater divergence between 
Armenian and Latin than between Armenian and Greek. Not 
all of these, of course, are the fault of Aucher. Many are due to 
natural linguistic differences, and to the fact that Aucher was mak- 
ing a translation of a translation. ; 

When we compare the Armenian with the Greek we are struck 
by its remarkable literalness and adequacy. Conybeare, in his 
edition of the De Vita Contemplativa (Philo on the Contemplative 
Ife, Oxford, 1895, p. 155), has remarked the same closeness to the 
Greek in the Armenian of that work, and to judge from Aucher’s 
remark in the preface to his edition of the Quaestiones, the Armenian 
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version of Philo’s other writings extant in Greek, might be expected 
to be equally faithful. 

This extreme literalness of the Armenian version is due not only 
to the good conscience of the translator, but also to the natural 
resources of Armenian and its resemblances to Greek in a number 
of ways. We find that the Armenian adequately and consistently 
renders most of the Greek particles such as yap, dé; in some cases 
it makes finer distinctions in particles than does the Greek; for 
example, when dé is used as an adversative particle following pev, 
the Armenian renders it by bayc; when is used transitionally at the 
beginning of sentences, the Armenian renders it by isk. Many 
Greek verbs compounded with nouns are similarly rendered in 
Armenian. On the other hand verbs compounded with prepositions 
in Greek, are rendered in Armenian by the simple verb and an 
adverb or the adverbial case of a noun. 

The Armenian word order is, in most cases, very close to the 
Greek, in many cases identical with it. The richness of Armenian 
allows of the consistent differentiation, in harmony with the Greek, 
of synonyms and related concepts such as aya0ds, srovdaios, 
pairos, kaxos etc.; Adyos, however, in its various meanings is in- 
variably translated by ban. Moreover the same Armenian word 
very often translates two or more Greek words with an important 
difference in meaning; this is particularly to be noted of words 
with a philosophical or psychological content, for here a misunder- 
standing of the text may lead to quite erroneous theories concern- 
ing Philo’s system. For example, the Armenian hog: or ogi is usu- 
ally equated by scholars with the Greek rvevua; and in the New 
Testament hogi does regularly translate rvevua. But in the Quae- 
stiones, hogi renders not only rvedua, but also \vy7, more fre- 
quently. 

All the various similarities and divergences of syntax and voca- 
bulary will be noted in the Armenian Greek Index to the Quae- 
stiones which, it is hoped, will appear within a year, and which, 
I trust, will be of some use to students of Philo who have occasion 
to deal critically with the text of his important commentary on 
Genesis and Exodus. 
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lhe obscurity surrounding the origin of a weekly celebration 
of Sunday as the chief day of worship in the early church will 
probably never be fully removed, due to the meagreness of our 
information on the point, but the history of early Christianity will 
not be complete so long as there is uncertainty on this question. 


We face the problem at once as soon as we note the lack of agree- 
ment in the various traditions of the early church as to the origin 
of the Lord’s Day. All of the Gospels relate that the resurrection 
of Jesus took place on the first day of the week and at least from 
the time of Ignatius! Christian writers were fairly consistent in 
saying the day was kept for that reason, although Barnabas places 
the resurrection, appearances and ascension all on this day,” and 
Justin, in addition to the resurrection of Jesus, says the day is 
observed because God created the earth on that day* and also at 
another time connects it with circumcision on the eighth day.* 

But while the Gospels agree in placing the resurrection of Jesus 
onthe first day of the week, they preserve traces of traditions which 
do not agree with that view. (1) There is evidence in Matthew 
(27 52—5:) of a tradition that the resurrection occurred on the same 


1 Mag. 9, 1. 

2 15, 9. 

3 Apol. 67. 

4 Dialogue 41. 
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day as the crucifixion, in the statement about the saints who were 
raised when Jesus died but apparently had to wait about the tombs 
until his resurrection that they might go with him into the city, 
which seems to be a clear case of a conflict between a one-day and 
a three-day tradition; this one-day tradition is reflected in the 
Gospel of Peter in a reference to the ascension from the cross 
(3 19) and in the second century Quartodeciman controversy in 
which the churches of the East celebrated both the death and 
resurrection on the same day at Passover.® (2) A tradition that 
the resurrection was after three days and three nights is shown 
by Matthew’s reference to Jonah (12 40) and also in the effort of 
the Syriac Didascalia to show that this tradition was really correct 
in a figurative sense.® (3) There was also a tradition that the resur- 
rection occurred after the feast of unleavened bread, i. e., about ten 
days after the crucifixion, in a second statement of the Gospel of 
Peter to the effect that the disciples were returning homeward in 
sorrow after the feast, their sorrow clearly indicating that they still 
believed that Jesus was dead, and the fragment breaks off appa- 
rently just before describing a vision of the risen Jesus. (4) The 
Gospels themselves report moreover that Jesus predicted his re- 
surrection in three days, on the third day, after three days and 
after three days and three nights. Now it is clear that only one of 
these traditions, i. e., on the third day, agrees with the narratives 
of all the Gospels which place the resurrection of Jesus on the first 
day of the week. This confusion in the early traditions raises two 
questions: first, how did the several traditions originate, and se- 
cond, how did ‘on the third day” become supreme? And this 
latter question is inextricably entangled with the problem of the 
origin of the Lord’s Day in the early church, for the Lord’s Day 
was the third day from the crucifixion and its celebration has thus 
become an ineffaceable monument to the victory of ‘‘on the third 
day” over the other traditions. 


§ Eusebius, H. E., V, xxiii, 1—2. 
® Texte und Untersuchungen, NF. 10, Heft 2, pp. 1—368. Cf. p. 105. 
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I 

The first evidence on the question of Lord’s Day observance in 
the first century is Paul’s statement: “On the first of every week 
each of you is to put aside and store up whatever he gains” (1 Cor. 
16 2. Goodspeed). Another statement of equal importance is Acts 
207: “On the first day of the week, when we had met for the 
breaking of bread, Paul addressed them, as he was going away the 
next morning, and he prolonged his address until midnight.” And 
still another, from near the end of the century, is Rev. 1 19: “On 
the Lord’s Day I fell into a trance, and I heard a loud voice like a 
trumpet behind me.” We cannot be quite certain, with no more 
evidence than these brief statements, to what extent Sunday had 
been adopted in the church during the first century, though it 
appears that from around the middle of the century at least, as 
reflected in Paul’s letter, Sunday assumed considerable importance ; 
and this impression is greatly strengthened by the evidence of the 
Gospels on the question, which say expressly that Jesus rose from 
the dead on that day. And the Gospel of John states not only that 
Jesus rose on the day after the Sabbath but also that he appeared 
to the disciples again after another week, which would have been 
on the next Sunday, thus showing observance of two Sundays in 
succession. This is strong evidence that by the time the Fourth 
Gospel was written Sunday had been adopted by the church as its 
day of worship. But the Gospel of Mark, twenty-five years 
earlier, bears remarkably strong testimony to the same effect, for, 
as Bacon has shown,’ the chronological data of this gospel show that 
its arrangement conforms to the western method of observing 
Passover, which was to begin the celebration on Nisan fourteenth 
and complete it only on the Sunday following, as against the 
eastern custom of devoting only the one day, Nisan fourteenth, to 
both the crucifixion and resurrection (Eus. H. E., V. 23). This 
shows that for the western churches even as early as the writing 
of Mark Sunday had assumed enough importance to control the 
Passover celebration, that soon after the middle of the first century 
Sunday had come to have an important place in the church. 

7 The American Journal of Theology, XV (1911), pp. 272—403. Cf. p.375. 

5* 
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Statements in the Didaché (xiv) and the letter of Pliny (19 96) are 
evidence from the beginning of the second century, and from that 
time on the evidence of Sunday observance is abundant. 

Along with this emergence of Sunday, however, the Sabbath 
continued to be almost universally observed, for, although Jesus 
and the early disciples advocated a more liberal interpretation of 
Sabbath regulations, there is no reason to doubt that they were 
faithful in observing the day, and even Paul, in spite of his contro- 
versy with the legalists, was not so very irregular in this respect. 
But the very fact that Paul had to make his fight against a legal- 
istic observance of the Sabbath® indicates the hold which the 
Sabbath retained at the time, and the same conclusion is to be 
drawn from Ignatius® and Barnabas?®, early in the second century. 
For, as a matter of fact, as late as the third century, after the 
Lord’s Day was firmly rooted in the church, the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions found it necessary to regulate Sabbath observance," but the 
Lord’s Day continued to increase in importance until at last in 321 
A. D. Constantine made it a national holiday. 

Relative to the time and place and persons involved in the rise 
of Sunday observance, all of the data from the first century, as 
indicated above, come from the Greek speaking churches of Asia 
Minor and the West, and the earliest specific mention of Sunday 
observance points to the region of Paul’s missionary labors where 
he had made his struggle against the Judaisers, in which the mem- 
bership was predominantly Gentile and had come out of Gentile 
religions. So in our study of the genesis of the Christian day of 
worship these data from Paul’s churches may be expected to throw 
light on our problem. Modern research has shown that most 
questions of Christian origins lead back to both Jewish and Gentile 
sources, and that may be the case in regard to the Lord’s Day; 
but, at the same time, it is not inconceivable that the roots of 
certain Christian practices and institutions were neither Jewish 


8 Gal. 4 10; Col. 2 16. 
® Mag. ix. 
10 XV, 8—9. 
11 TI, 59; VII, 23; VIII, 33. 
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nor Gentile, but were entirely new creations of the Christian 
movement itself, so we must first interrogate the church for its 
own account of the origin of the Lord’s Day. 


II 

There is no statement from Christians in the first century as to 
why they observed Sunday for worship, but certainly from the 
time of Ignatius (Mag. ix), about 112 A. D., with slight exceptions, 
the day was observed because on that day “our life sprang up 
through him and his death,” i. e., because Jesus had risen on that 
day. But this explanation is not entirely satisfying for two reasons: 
first, as indicated at the outset, the first day of the week agrees 
only with “on the third day” whereas there were other divergent 
traditions in the early church as to the length of time that Jesus lay 
in the grave, and these traditions must in some way be accounted 
for; and, in the second place, to say that Sunday is observed 
because Jesus rose on that day is really a petitio principii, for such 
a celebration might just as well be monthly or annually and still 
be an observance of that particular day. It is yet possible, never- 
theless, that the day on which the first vision occurred had some 
influence in determining the day of the week on which the resur- 
rection was believed to have taken place. Mark’s statement that 
the three women who found the empty grave fled in terror and told 
no one of what had happened, and his references to Galilee in this 
connection (16 7; 14 2s), together with Paul’s statement (1 Cor. 
15 1—s), show that the belief that Jesus had risen from the dead 
was due, not to the discovery of an empty grave, but to visions of 
the risen Jesus, and that these visions occurred in Galilee. Such 
evidence makes it improbable that the first vision occurred on the 
first Sunday after the crucifixion, for a Sabbath had intervened 
and the disciples had scarcely had time to get back to Galilee; so 
the vision may have been as much as ten days later, after the feast 
of unleavened bread, as indicated by the closing fragment of the 
Gospel of Peter. But if the vision at this late date was on Sunday 
it would be scarcely possible to account for the observance of 
Sunday in such an accidental way. These phenomena, while of 
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course not certainly disproving the Christian statement as to the 
origin of Sunday observance, present so many problems that we 
are driven to look into the Jewish and Gentile sources for further 
light on the question. 


Ill 


From the Jewish side, the celebration of the death or resur- 
rection of Jesus, or both, might conceivably have become con- 
nected either with the Passover, the Sabbath, or the day of the 
firstfruits offering, because, according to Mark, Jesus was crucified 
on Nisan fifteenth, having eaten the Passover with his disciples 
the preceding day, while John places the crucifixion on Passover 
day itself; in both accounts Jesus lay in the grave on the Sabbath; 
and it was the day following the Sabbath of Passover week that the 
firstfruits offering was made (Lev. 23 11). Was either of these days 
connected with the origin of the Lord’s Day ? 

The death of Jesus did come to be connected with the Passover 
in early Christian thought (1 Cor. 5 7); in the Gospel of John he is 
presented as the lamb of God and was crucified at the very time 
the Passover lambs were slaughtered (1 29; 19 s1—37); and in the 
second century the Quartodecimans celebrated both his death and 
resurrection on Passover day; but this connection with Passover 
has no light whatever to throw upon the origin of the Lord’s Day, 
save that the Quartodeciman practice indicates a tradition that 
Jesus had both died and risen on the same day, and this is of no 
help to us in the solution of the problem of Sunday observance 
except that negatively it may suggest influences outside of the 
Christian traditions. The church took over Passover but it had no 
connection with the Lord’s Day. 

The day of the firstfruits offering, when the sheaf was “waved 
before Jahveh,”’ is believed by Professor Bacon (op. cit. p. 390) to 
have suggested the Lord’s Day observance to the early church, for 
the church worshiped their Lord who had been “raised up” on the 
very day when the firstfruits offering was waved before Jahveh, 
and Paul refers to Jesus as the “‘firstfruits of them that sleep” 
(1 Cor. 15 20). There were two ways of interpreting “the morrow 
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after the Sabbath” for the firstfruits offering; the orthodox way 
was to count the first day of the feast, i.e., Nisan fifteenth, a 
Sabbath, and to make the firstfruits offering the next day but the 
Boethusion Sadducees and the Samaritans made this phrase refer 
to the regular Sabbath, so that their offering would always fall on 
Sunday of Passover week.!2 Assuming that John is correct how- 
ever in placing the crucifixion on Nisan fourteenth, against the 
synoptics, in line with the Quartodeciman tradition, in that year 
both methods would agree and the offering would fall on Sunday 
according to either method. The difficulty with this conjecture is 
twofold: in the first place, this firstfruits practice was an annual 
affair rather than a weekly event as the Lord’s Day was and there 
would seem to be no sufficient reason for a weekly celebration 
arising out of it; and, in the second place, it seems more natural to 
interpret Paul’s reference to Jesus as the “firstfruits of them that 
sleep” in a purely symbolical sense; Paul was thinking of the 
symbol rather than of the time; for him Jesus was the first example 
of the unnumbered dead to rise and would have been the first- 
fruits regardless of the day of his resurrection. 

The Sabbath, however, has much greater affinity with the 
Lord’s Day for it was a weekly observance, so that we naturally 
expect influence from this Jewish practice in the rise of the Christ- 
ian day of Worship. But the resemblance between the two days 
hardly extended further than the mere fact that they both came 
once each week, for the methods of observance were radically 
different. Until near the close of the second century Christians, 
although worshiping on Sunday in their assemblies, did not refrain 
from ordinary duties. Tertullian advises Christians to defer their 
business on that day lest they give place to the devil ,1* but Origen 
is rather embarrassed by the fact that the church observes days 
at all, and his ideal is that all days be observed alike.14 The Apo- 
stolic Constitutions require that slaves be given leisure both on the 


12 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, I, p. 280; II, p. 598, etc.; ERE. V. 879b. 

18 de oratio. 23. 

14 ad Celsum viii 22—23. 
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Sabbath and on the Lord’s Day, though the rigor of the old Sabbath 
is not manifest even here.15 Another radical difference from the 
Sabbath was that the Christian day of worship was named for the 
Christian Lord, whereas the Sabbath was named from its character 
as a day of rest and not from Jahveh. While agreeing in the point 
that both days were weekly, they were however entirely different 
in the much more fundamental facts of their names and actual 
characters. Did Sunday owe its rise to the prior existence of the 
Sabbath? Was Sunday in the church intended to take the place 
of the Sabbath ? Was it to be the Christian Sabbath? There was 
opposition to taking over Jewish fast days,1® but there seems to 
have been no objection to the regular Jewish festivals, Passover, 
Pentecost, etc., which were taken into the church with Christian 
interpretations. If Christians desired a Christian Sabbath, why did 
they not use the Jewish Sabbath with a Christian interpretation ? 
The opposition to the Sabbath reflected in the Gospels was to the 
method of keeping the day rather than to the day itself, and there 
seems to be no intention of discarding it. The Sabbath would have 


been instrumental in causing Jewish Christians to observe one day 
weekly, for they had learned hebdomadal practice in their Jewish 
life; they would be expected to carry over to the new religion the 
needs for weekly observance that had been acquired in their 
earlier religious training; but Jewish Christians did not bring over 
with them already established needs for a day with the character 
which the Lord’s Day possessed.17 


IV 
Turning now to the Gentile world in search of data that might 
throw further light on the problem, we find that the weekly 
division of time existed in the ancient Orient independently of the 


18 viii 33. 

16 Didaché viii. 

17 Mark. 2 27; 34. In the Rabbinic speculation (Strack-Billerbeck, I, 
1054) the first day of the week was “crowned with twelve crowns;” it was 
the first day of creation, for priestly service, tribal chieftains, the coming 
of the Shekina, etc., but this hardly had any connection with Christian Lord’s 
Day observance. 
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Jewish Sabbath. The weekly reckoning of time is traced back to 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. and the Sabbath itself may even 
have been derived from that source.4* And there is conclusive 
evidence that by the first century A. D. the Mediterranean world 
was familiar with a weekly reckoning of time. Josephus boasts, 
certainly with exaggeration, that there is no nation whatever, 
“whither our custom of resting on the seventh day has not come,”’!® 
but there would be no reason for his making the statement unless 
the week had already attained wide recognition. Many Roman 
writers of the time are familiar with the Sabbath.2° Sueton- 
ius states that the grammarian Diogenes was accustomed to lecture 
at Rhodes on the Sabbath and that he refused to admit Tiberius 
to hear him at another time.” Clement of Alexandria claimed 
that the seventh day was recognized as sacred, not by Hebrews 
only, but alse by the Greeks.22 Dion Cassius writes that the 
custom of referring the days to the seven stars called planets was 
instituted by the Egyptians, “but is now found among all mankind, 
though its adoption has been comparatively recent; at least the 
ancient Greeks never understood it so far as I am aware.’’?? And 
beginning with Saturday he gives the heavenly bodies as follows: 
Kronos, Helios, Moon, Ares, Hermes, Zeus and Aphrodite. Further 
evidence to the effect that the weekly division of time was already 
widely recognized by the beginning of the Christian era is a picture 
discovered at Herculaneum, and therefore painted by 79 A. D., 
with the heads of seven planetary deities in the order of their days: 
Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus.*4 There 
can be no doubt that the weekly division of time was already wide- 
ly recognized by the beginning of the Christian era. That being the 


18 ERE. “Sabbath;” “Sunday.” 

19 Against Apion. ii, 40. 

20 Tibullus, I, iii, 18; Ovid, Ars Amat. i, 415; Martial, IV, iv, 7; Horace, 
Satires, I, ix, 69; II, iii, 290; Juvenal, Satires, xiv, 90—98. 

21 Tiberius, xxxii. 

22 Strom., V, 14. 

23 History of Rome, xxxvii, 17—19. 

24 ERE. “Sunday;” Vol. xii, p. 104. Cf. also F. H. Colson, The Week, 
Cambridge 1926, pp. 18f., 62f. 
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case, it would not be necessary to assume that Christians derived 
their custom of meeting together for weekly celebrations from 
Sabbath observance in Judaism, for many of the early converts, 
in fact most of them, had never been Jews and were familiar with 
religious practices of the Gentile world instead. 

In the matter of the name Lord’s Day we shall have to go be- 
yond the limits of Judaism which had no custon whatever to cor- 
respond to that of naming Sunday in honor of the Lord, i. e., the 
Lord’s Day. As indicated in the statement of Dion Cassius above 
this practice came from the Egyptians; and the same testimony is 
borne by Herodotus in the fifth century B. C.: “These other things 
were invented by the Egyptians. Each month and day is assigned 
to some particular god; and according to the day on which each 
person is born, they determine what will befall him, how he will 
die, and what kind of person he will be.”?° Whether it is entirely 
correct to say that this custon was invented by the Egyptians is 
an incidental matter; it is of importance only to note that the prac- 
tice was not Jewish and that it was already old in the ancient world 
when the Christian church arose. For a custom which might have 
influenced Christians to designate Kvpraxy in honor of their Kupros 
we shall therefore have to go outside the bounds of Judaism, for 
Christians have followed a pagan way of designating days which 
was already old when they began to speak of the Lord’s Day.* 
The only significant point of agreement between the Lord’s Day 
and Jewish practices of the time is the hebdomadal agreement 
with the Sabbath; on the other hand, however, there was no heb- 
domadal Sunday observance in Judaism, the character of the 
Sabbath was different from that of the Lord’s Day, and the name 
xupraxy has its parallel in pagan rather than in Jewish life.?” 


25 TIT, 82. 

26 The terms xipos and xupraxds occur frequently earlier than the New 
Testament. Cf. Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary of the N. T.. etc. 

27 xupiaxy occurs only twice in the N. T. (1 Cor. 11 20; Rev. 1 10); in 
both places as an adj.; but in Rev. 1 10 the expression xuptaxi juépa occurs; 
after the time of Didaché, 14, 1, xupsaxn is frequent as a substantive; and 
xuptaxdv, church building, parallel to Baxxeiov, pOpaiov, etc. 
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V 

Cumulative evidence leads us to look, therefore, for a day in 
the non-Jewish religious life of the Hellenistic world which may 
have made some contribution to Lord’s Day observance in the 
church. Deissmann has called attention to evidence that the Im- 
perial cult in Asia Minor and Egypt consecrated one day of each 
month, apparently the first, to the worship of the emperor, and 
called it ce8aa7y, and he believes that this day with its name may 
have had something to do with the naming of xvpiaxy.® The 
case is without doubt an exact linguistic parallel; it is also a reli- 
gious parallel, in that both xvpraxy and ceBaory are named for 
the divinities to whom they are devoted; but in the matter of 
weekly observance the similarity breaks down. 

A more exact parallel at the point where ceBacry breaks down 
is Saturday, named for Kronos (Saturn), and called cpovucy. It 
is called 4 juépa Tod Kpdvov just as Sunday is called 4 juépa Tov 
jAtov. Plutarch writes of } kpovcy éopty and ai xponades jucpat.?® 
But most remarkable is the example of Justin where he refers 
to Saturday as 7 xpovuy, an exact parallel to 7 xuptaxy, and the 
example occurs in a passage where he twice refers to Sunday as 
i) yuépa Tov HAlov, which shows that his way of designating 
Saturday is not patterned from «upiaxy but is recognized 
usage of his time.®° In this case we have not only the designation 
of Saturday for a deity, but also the fact that this day, just as the 
Christian «xvptaxy, comes once a week. The parallel however is 
more superficial than it at first appears, for there is no evidence of 
a religious observance of xpovi} which at all resembles that 
which characterized the Lord’s Day, so as far as the real character 
of the two days was concerned there was no significant parallel 
between them. 

At this point mention may be made of the large place of Sunday 
celebration among the Mandeans, communities of whom were 
found in recent times in the lower valleys of the Tigris and Euphra- 


28 Licht vom Osten (1923), pp. 298ff., cf. Colson, op. cit., p. 125. 
29 Vita Pom. 24; Vita Cic. 18. 


30 Apology, 67, 7, 2. 
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tes still tracing their ancestry back to John the Baptist. Their 
practices have come to light with the publication of an authentic 
translation of their sacred literature by Mark Lidzbarski.*! In this 
Literature Sunday is frequently mentioned and is observed as a 
most sacred day; it is even personified and prayed to and will 
serve as a witness for the soul, etc.32 If their claim to John the 
Baptist as their founder could be accepted without question and 
we knew that Sunday observance had characterized them from the 
beginning, we might feel with certainty that we had found the 
origin of Christian Sunday, but this is not the case. The great 
importance of John the Baptist, of Palestine, of Jerusalem, of 
baptism in the Jordan, of hatred of the Jews, as well as a bitter 
polemic against Jesus as a false Messiah, all lend themselves nicely 
to their theory of their origin; and the Gnostic speculation which 
fills this literature is closely akin to the Johannine writings of the 
New Testament; but the fact that nothing whatever is known of 
these people before the rise of Islam may well make us skeptical 
of their claim to such an early origin.** Moreover, even Lidzbarski, 


who would accept the view that they come from John the Baptist. 
admits that the passages in which Sunday has so much importance 
are of a very late date, so that they cannot be of any significance 
for the problem of the origin of the Christian Sunday. On the 
whole, those scholars who see in the Mandeans the influence 
of a late Christian Gnostic sect, although they may in some way go 
back to John, are probably correct in their interpretation. 


VI 
Another non-Jewish source, however, which may throw real light 
on the origin of Christian Lord’s Day is Oriental Sun worship, 


31 Das Johannisbuch der Mandaeer (1915); Die Mandaeischen Liturgien 
(1920); Das Ginza (1925). 

32 Cf. Johannisbuch, pp. 68, 82, 83, 96, 101, 110—111, etc.; Ginza, pp. 283, 
285, etc.; Liturgien, pp. 34, 147, etc. 

33 Cf. Brandt, ERE. viii, ““Mandeans;’’ Lidzbarski’s introductions; Reit- 
zenstein, ZNTW. (1927), xxvi, 1; Bultmann, ZNTW. (1925), xxiv, 1—2; 
Schaeder, Bibliothek Warburg (1926), pp. 203—350; Petersen, ZNTW. 
(1925), xxiv, 3—4; S. A. Pallis, Mandean Studies, Toronto (1926). 
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which had existed in various forms from time immemorial and was 
known best in the Occident as it was found in Mithraism. The name 
Sunday, dies solis, 4 juépa Tov yAiov, indicates the connection 
which this day had with the worship of the Sun. It is well known 
that long before his identification with Sol in the Occident, Mithra 
had been the god of light in his Oriental home, but after he came 
into the Roman world he was often referred to under such titles as 
Helios, Sol, Sol invictus, Sol invictus Mithra, Dominus Mithra, Sol 
anvictus Dominus Mithra, etc.** For the purpose of our present 
inquiry two questions relative to Mithraism are of supreme im- 
portance: was Sunday celebration characteristic of this cult; and 
did Mithraism enter the Mediterranean world early enough to have 
influenced the church in its adoption of Sunday as its Lord’s Day ? 
We cannot answer either of these questions with finality, due to 
our lack of information about the earlier forms and provenance of 
Mithraism, but, nevertheless, sufficient data are available, we feel, 
to justify tentatively at least an affirmative answer to both quest- 
ions. The authoritative worker in this field is Cumont and his 
testimony is of greatest value on the two questions here propound- 
ed. According to this authority the number seven had a special 
value in the rites of the Mithraic cult, there were seven degrees of 
initiation, and the system of naming the seven days of the week 
for the seven planets which had originated earlier in Babylonia 
came into the Roman world at the very time that Mithraism made 
its entrance there and was probably brought by Mithraism. “There 
is no doubt that the diffusion of the Iranian mysteries had a con- 
siderable part in the adoption by the pagans of the week with 
Sunday as a feast day.”*> From a passage of Celsus preserved by 
Origen,** which by means of a ladder of seven portals presents an 
allegory of the passage of souls through the spheres of the seven 
planets, in which the last portal is that of the Sun made of gold, 


34 Franz Cumont, Tezxtes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de 
Mithra. 2 vols. Bruxelles (1896—99). Cf. Vol. II, Index of titles of Mithra, 
p. 532. 

35 op. cit., Vol. I, p. 119. 

36 ad Celsum, VI, 21. 
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Cumont sees evidence that the week with Sunday at its head was 
important in Mithraism; the same conclusion is drawn from the 
seven arched portals designed at the foot of the figures of the plan- 
ets in the pavement of a Mithreum at Ostia; and there is also a 
relief which has a series of busts commencing with that of the Sun, 
not, as is ordinarily the case with that of Saturn.®” “The dies solis 
was evidently the most sacred day of the week for the devotees 
of Mithra, and just as the Christians, they were obliged to keep 
Sunday holy and not the Sabbath.”’* Again Cumont observes: 
“Kach day of the week the planet to which it had been consecrated 
was invoked at a certain place in the crypt, and Sunday, over which 
the Sun presided, was especially sacred.’’*® “The rites which they 
practiced offered numerous analogies; the devotees of the Persian 
god, just as the Christians, were purified by a baptism; they re- 
ceived the power to combat evil demons by a confirmation; and they 
attained health of soul and body by a communion. And as these 
also they sanctified Sunday and celebrated the birth of the Sun on 
Dec. 25.”4° In justice to Cumont himself however it should be 
stated that he did not derive the Christian Lord’s Day from the 
Mithraic Sunday.*! In the matter of parallels between Christian- 
ity and Mithraism there always remains the question of the date 
of the rites involved, but in regard to Sunday it is not necessary to 
show that Mithraism with its most elaborate forms existed prior 
to the rise of the church, and the original character of Mithra as 
Sun God4? makes it probable that the special observance of Sunday 
was one of its oldest practices. That is indicated by Cumont’s 
conclusion that the week was brought into the Mediterranean world 
by this cult. 

As to the date at which Mithraism entered the Mediterranean 
world the evidence is fragmentary but at least one monument 


37 op. cit. Vol. I, p. 114. The marble of Bologna. 

38 op. cit. Vol. I, p. 119. 

39 op. cit. Vol. I, p. 325. 

40 op. cit. Vol. I, p. 339. 

41 ibid. Note 5. 

42 Strabo, Geog., XV, ii, 13. But cf. Colson, op. cit., p. 74f. 
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comes from the first century B. C. Antiochus I. of Commagene 
(69--38 B. C.) erected a monument at Nimrud Dagh on which 
Mithra was identified with Apollo, Helios and Hermes, relative to 
which R. Pettazoni remarks: “The inscription of Antiochus I. is 
then the first Anatolian document of that Hellenization of Mithra- 
ism, which was the primary condition necessary for its ulterior 
expansion in the Occident.** The cult of Mithra made its way into 
Rome in the first century B. C., whither it was carried by Cilician 
pirates captured by Pompey in 67 B. C.44 That was almost a 
hundred years before Christian missionaries founded the church 
in Rome. Just how soon it actually gained a footing there we do 
not know but we have a Mithraic inscription from Rome set up by 
a freedman of the Flavian dynasty, i. e., 70-96 A. D.4® Nero 
himself seems to have been initiated into the cult.4* The Roman 
poet Statius, who lived from 61 to 96 A. D., shows familiarity 
with the cult in his allusion to “Mithra as beneath the rocks of the 
Persian cave he presses back the horns that resist his control.”’4” 
The next oldest Mithraic monument from Rome which we possess 
was set up by a slave about 102 A. D.4® The mysteries of Mithra 
were popular with soldiers and they were established at Carnuntum 
on the Danube by the fifteenth legion about the beginning of the 
reign of Vespasian.4® Regardless of the condition of Mithraism in 
other parts of the empire, it is clear, therefore, that it had found 
its way into Rome with sufficient success to leave monumental 
remains before the end of the first century A. D.; and according 
to Plutarch it had been carried there in 67 B. C. But in Asia Minor 
and northern Syria the cult had been popular for at least two cen- 
turies B. C. Evidence of that is the fact that the famous group of 
Mithra the bull-slayer, which adorned every Mithraic shrine, was 


43 T Misteri, Bologna (1923), p. 238 ff. 

44 Plutarch, Vita Pom. 24. 

46 Cumont, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 105, Ins. 66. 
46 ibid. I, p. 239; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx, 6. 
47 Thebaid, I, 717. 

48 Cumont, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 106, Ins. 69. 
4° ibid. I, p. 245. 
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created by the Pergamene school of art.5° This work of art proves 
beyond a doubt that the cult of Mithra had already attained 
its position in Asia Minor when the Pergamene school was flour- 
ishing. 

Further light on the early diffusion of Mithraism has been at- 
tained recently from a Greek papyrus discovered in the Fayim in 
Egypt which dates from the third century B. C.54 This papyrus 
contains a list of sheep and lambs for sacrifices in the M:6paiov 
located there and of the persons who brought the sacrifices. This 
Mithreum in the Fayim in the third century B. C. was probably 
due to Persian soldiers who were sent there during the Persian 
period; and it is probable that Mithraism was brought by Persian 
garrisons to Asia Minor at the same time, where it became popular 
enough to appear in Pergamene art in the second century B. C.5? 
It is of especial significance for the present study that Mithraism 
had such a firm hold in Asia Minor, long before the rise of Christian- 
ity in that same region under the missionary work of Paul, where 
its emphasis on Sun worship had accustomed its devotees to a 
reverence for that day of the week which was dedicated to the 
Sun. It was in this very region that Paul had fought against those 
who would bind the Sabbath on his churches ;5? and it was in these 
churches that we found the earliest accounts of observance of the 
Lord’s Day. May it not well be that Paul was led to take his stand 
relative to the Sabbath, not only by his own reaction against 
legalism, but also because of influences in his environment which 
had caused Sunday already to have a place of honor among the 
days of the week? May not Mithraism with its veneration of Sun- 
day have prepared the way for the Lord’s Day? The various con- 
siderations of this study suggest such an hypothesis. 

It is not impossible that the rather enigmatical phrase in the 
Didaché cata xvpiaxyy de xvpiov would be cleared up by such 


50 ERE. “Mithraism.” Vol. viii, p. 754. 

51 J. Gilbert Smyly, Royal Irish Academy, Cunningham Memoirs, No. xii, 
Papyri from Gurob, pp. 36—38 (1921). 

52 F. Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago (1910), p. 11. 

53 Gal. 4 10; Col. 2 16. 
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an hypothesis.*4 The phrase might then reflect the fact that a 
xupiaxy other than that of the Lord existed, for why else was it 
necessary to write Lord’s Day of the Lord ? 

Sunday in Mithraism agreed with the Lord’s Day in that it was 
consecrated to a divinity and, so far as we can recover, in its gen- 
eral character, i. e., the deity to whom it was consecrated was wor- 
shiped on that day but work and ordinary occupations were not 
prohibited. And it agreed moreover in being the same day of the 
week. Its affinities with the Lord’s Day appear thus to have been 
much closer than was the case of the Jewish Sabbath. To construct 
such an hypothesis does not mean that early Christians deliber- 
ately borrowed Sunday from Mithraism but assumes only the gen- 
eral psychological principle which underlies all syncretism. In con- 
version from one religion to another, converts, although intending 
to break completely with their old life and habits, in reality, yield- 
ing to the innate conservatism of human beings, actually make 
only those readjustments which are necessary to fit into their new 
situation. For that reason no transplanted religion is ever what it 
was in its original home; that applies both to the inner interpre- 
tations and to the outward rites. We do not know how many con- 
verts Paul made from Mithraism but we de know that he made 
many converts in regions where the environment had long been 
subject to the influence of Mithraic practices, and with that know- 
ledge our hypothesis may be of value. Moroover the existence of 
Sun worship from time immemorial around the Mediterranean, 
in conjunction with the early acceptance of the planetary week 
in the Hellenistic world, provided a still much wider basis than 
Mithraism for pagan reverence for the day of the Sun. 

On the basis of this hypothesis,-the divergences in the early tra- 
ditions relative to the day on which Jesus rose from the dead 
would also be accounted for. The traditions regarding the day of 
the resurrection would be accounted for as reflections of scriptures 
which were thought to refer to the resurrection, the day on which 
the first vision occurred, or of beliefs as to the length of time the 

‘spirit lingered about the body before its departure. The Lord’s 

5¢ Didaché, xiv. 

6 
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Day arose independently of those traditions on the basis indicated 
in this study—a conjunction of hebdomadal practice in Judaism 
with that in Sun worship—but was then consecrated to the Lord 
who was worshiped on that day. The next step was to adopt that 
version of the three days motif—on the third day—which synchron- 
ized with their Lord’s Day observance; and finally to validate 
the practice with scripture.55 

Examples quite similar to the case indicated in this study are 
the Hebrew and Mohammedan Sabbaths. We do not certainly 
know the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath, although it probably 
dates back to their Semitic ancestors, but it is accounted for in 
their own literature, as the day on which God rested from crea- 
tion,®* as a memorial of the deliverance from Egypt,5” and as a 
sign of Jahveh’s covenant.5® The Sabbath ia Islam is Friday, 
which is said to have been a day of assembly of some kind long 
before the time of Mohammed; but his followers observe it because 
“On this day Adam was created; on this day Adam was taken into 
Paradise, and turned out from it also on this day; and the day of 
the resurrection will not be on any day but Friday.”®® 


55 Justin, Apol. 67; Dialogue 41. Tertullian, Against Marcion, IV, xliii; 
Against the Jews, 13. 

56 Gen. 2 3; Ex. 20 11. 

57 Deut. 5 15. 

58 Ezekiel, 20 12. 

59 ERE. “Sabbath.” Vol. X, p. 894. 
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HE Book of Ezekiel has been treated very gently by modern 

critics, nearly all of whom regard it as substantially a unit. 
There have not been wanting those who have considered the whole 
Book late and hence a pseudepigraph. Torrey assigns it to the 
latter part of the third century (Ezra Studies, p. 288), in which 
time it is also placed by Burrows (The Literary Relations of Eze- 
kiel). The treatment of Burrows makes it probable that some 
things in the Book are late, but that is not clearly shown for the 
Book as a whole, according to his own statements. The unity of 
the Book is being increasingly doubted, particularly by German 
scholars. Hermann recognizes many later additions m the Book 
(see his commentary in Kommentar zum Alten Testament), but he 
takes the view, which seems to me improbable, that most of these 
were added by Ezekiel himself late in life. Holscher (Hesekiel), 
expanding the views expressed by him earlier (in Die Propheten). 
regards large portions of the Book as much later than Ezekiel, in- 
cluding the whole of Chapters 40 to 48. 

Some time ago (in The Authorship of Ezekiel 40—48, J BL, vol. 
XXXIV, 1915, pp. 17—40) I expressed the view that these chap- 
ters, 40 to 48, were not by Ezekiel. I have also dealt with the 
Book in two other articles (J BL, vol. XL and vol. XLI). 

Further consideration of the matter and a study of recent writ- 
ers, especially Hdélscher, have led me to think not only that 

6* c 
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chapters 40 to 48 are not by Ezekiel but also that large portions 
in the rest of the Book are much later than his time. I have also 
modified somewhat the views previously expressed so that it now 
seems to me unnecessary to regard any part of the Book as being 
as late as the Maccabean period, as will be indicated more fully 
a little later in this article. 

It seems to me that throughout the Book there are frequent in- 
congruities, contradictions, literary interruptions, and variations 
in vocabulary which make unity of authorship impossible. There 
are also historical allusions to conditions later than Ezekiel. 

Within the limits of this paper it is not possible to give any 
comprehensive treatment of the matters concerned. I can only 
offer a few suggestions along the lines indicated. 

Some literary evidence, which seems quite clear, may be men- 
tioned as indicating a lack of unity in Ezekiel. Chapter 4 is an 
example (here I follow substantially Hélscher). Verses 1 and 2 
give a graphic picture of the predicted siege of Jerusalem. Verse 
3 is another representation of the siege, less forcible and natural, 
having no point of contact with the preceding. This seems to be a 
later addition. Verses 9 (a), 10, and 11 are evidently the conti- 
nuation of verses 1 and 2, describing the condition in the city at 
the time of the siege, viz., scarcity of food expressed in eating by 
weight and drinking by measure. Verses 4 to 8, on the other hand, 
are two pictures of exile, the termination of the exile being also 
implied, so that they are messages of hope. These interrupt the 
connection between the verses just mentioned and are quite 
clearly a later addition. Verse 9 (b) is also a later addition, as it 
connects itself with verse 5 and is a further interruption of the 
siege idea. The concluding part of the chapter, further, has no 
connection with these siege verses and seems to be a later addition. 
The particularly grotesque elements in the description, the com- 
mand to lie on one side and then on the other for extended periods 
of time, verses 4 and 6, and the method of baking the bread, verse 
12, see also verse 15, the latter being both unmeaning and repul- 
sive, are thus considered to be of a later time and not by Ezekiel. 

Chapter 1 may also be noticed. After an introduction in verses 
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‘1 to 3, doubtless composite and later than Ezekiel, comes a de- 
scription of a storm, verse 4, followed by an account of living 
creatures, verses 5 to 14. This account is continued, verses 22 to 
28, with a description of a firmament above the living creatures 
with God sitting on his throne above the firmament. Verses 15 to 
21 tell of the wheels which are said to have accompanied the living 
creatures, these being introduced abruptly with no reference to 
them either in the preceding or following verses. The paragraph 
concerning the wheels. therefore, seems clearly a later addition, 
interrupting the connection (the view of Hélscher is considerably 
different). The paragraph concerning the wheels introduces an 
element of the grotesque which is not present otherwise. This first 
chapter is very repetitious and seems to me to contain also many 
minor additions. 

In the matter of thought, the Book of Ezekiel contains markedly 
divergent elements. Parts of the Book are prophetic and parts 
legal, the latter element being found in some measure throughout 
the Book and constituting an important part of chapters 40 to 48. 
These elements are incongruous and frequently contradictory. 

The content of the message of Ezekiel is given in 2 10. It was 
“Jamentation, and mourning, and woe (reading }\P with G).” 
The sweetness of the roll, 3 3, is an incongruous element, not re- 
ferred to elsewhere in the context, doubtless a later addition. The 
message of the prophet is one of doom, as was that of Isaiah 
(Chap. 6), and Jeremiah (1 10), the last statement, “to build and 
to plant,” being regarded as a later addition, from 31] 2s. 

I consider Ezekiel, together with Isaiah and Jeremiah, to be a 
prophet of doom. The messages of hope in the Book I regard as 
later additions. They are frequently incongruous in their con- 
text, and have marks of lateness in historical allusions, and also in 
language, such as Aramaisms, as Hdélscher often points out. They 
are usually of a feeble style quite different from that of the oracles 
of doom. The grotesque features of the Book are all in these pass- 
ages which I regard as later. Except for the note of time in 40 1, 
perhaps intended to cover chapters 40 to 48, these messages of 
hope are not dated after the fall of Jerusalem in 586, but are in- 
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serted in the midst of the oracles of doom dated before that event, 
after the manner of the Books of Isaiah and Jeremiah. The dates 
after 586 in the Book, aside from 40 1, are 29 17; 32 1, 17; 33 21, 
and these are not definitely connected with any messages of hope. 

With these oracles of doom the legal elements in the Book, 
found throughout but particularly in chapters 40 to 48, have 
nothing in common. That is also the case with other parts of 
chapters 40 to 48, such as the plan for the tempie and the re- 
distribution of the land. 

We come to the question: Was Ezekiel in the Exile? I suggest 
four principal reasons for thinking that he was not actually in the 
exile but was a resident of Jerusalem or its vicinity. 

One reason is that if his message was one of doom, it was not 
adapted to the exiles. They had already suffered from the punish- 
ment which had come in the first deportation in 597. A message 
of doom had no meaning for them. 

A second reason is that the oracles of Ezekiel were not addressed 
to the exiles. They were addressed simply and solely to the 
people of Judah, especially Jerusalem. This, of course, is a matter 
of common knowledge. Hermann says (Kommentar, p. XXIf.), 
“Dass die Unheilspredigt des Ezechiel sich nicht in erster Linie 
gegen die bereits Weggefiihrten von 597, sondern gegen die noch 
in Jerusalem-Juda Verbliebenen, sonderlich gegen die derzeit 
fiihrenden Kreise der Hauptstadt richtete, lag iibrigens in der 
Natur der Sache.” It seems to me that the omission of “in erster 
Linie” would make this statement more exactly fit the facts. It 
is a thing almost incredible that a person living continually in one 
community should be always addressing his messages to a remote 
community, with which he has ordinarily no communication. 

A third reason is that, so far as can be ascertained, Ezekiel shows 
no influence of a Babylonian environment. Such things as the living 
creatures of Chapter 1, and the idea of the throne of God as in the 
north, 1 4, if influenced by Babylonian ideas, were certainly suffi- 
ciently familiar to the people of Palestine in the time of Ezekiel. 

A fourth reason is that the original commission of Ezekiel sent 
him, in all probability, not to the exiles but to the people of Israel 
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in Palestine. There are three statements of his commission, 2 3; 
3 4; 311. In the first, he is sent to “the house of Israel who are 
rebellious,” following the better text of Toy and others; in the 
second, “‘to the house of Israel;’’ and in the third, to “them of the 
captivity, unto the children of my people.” It is doubtful if all 
these are original. But it certainly seems much more probable 
that the first or second is the original and the others repetitions, 
than that the third is the original form. 

On the basis of the view here expressed, there has been much 
editorial activity in connection with the Book, and at more than 
one time. This editorial activity would be responsible for dates 
and introductory material. Some of the dates, I hold, are clearly 
incorrect as they introduce material not by Ezekiel. This is most 
evident in 401 and 29 17, probably also in 33 21 and 201. The 
accuracy of all the dates is, therefore, doubtful. 

The specific references in the Book which place Ezekiel in the 
exile, so far as I have observed, are 1 1, 3; 3 11, 15, 23; 10 15, 20, 22; 
11 24, 25; 33 21; 40 1; 43 3. I hold all these to be editorial. Chap- 
ter 3, verse 11, has already been discussed; none of the others are 
closely connected with the real substance of the message. A strong 
reason why an editor should put Ezekiel in the exile will be dis- 
cussed shortly. 

There seems to me good reason for holding, however, that the 
activity of Ezekiel was between 597 and 586. The early part of 
Chapter 17 clearly refers to the captivity of Jehoiachim, verse 4, 
the establishment of Zedekiah as king, verses 5 and 6, and the 
intrigues of Zedekiah with Egypt, verse 7. On the other hand, 
the nature of the oracles of doom limits them to the time before 586. 

If Ezekiel was not in the exile, why should an editor represent 
him as being there? A very good reason appears, I think, when 
we consider the conditions of the later (so-called) postexilic period. 

The general conditions prevailing after the exile, using the com- 
mon phraseology, are well known. The Jews in Palestine were 
subject to a foreign empire, Persian and later Greek, being ruled by 
a governor who was usually not a Jew, with the administration 
of internal affairs in the hands of the high priest. The people were 
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not prosperous, although somewhat improved in condition after 
Nehemiah, and usually discouraged. The familiar messages of 
doom of the earlier prophets made deeper the gloom of their dis- 
couragement. Individuals, usually of prophetic temper, wished to 
give the people some words of cheer, which naturally was done by 
supplementing the existing prophetic documents. These writers, 
however, were not uninfluenced by the priestly spirit of the times, 
the general thought centered about the temple, legal regulations 
were much in mind. The poorer the prospects in real life, the 
greater the need of a cheering message, hence the bright colors. 
continually more and more heightened, in which the ideal future 
was painted. The messages thus showed a growing tendency to 
lose contact with actuality, the contrast between the ideal and the 
real becoming ever sharper. 

There is also, however, a feature of the later postexilic period 
which is not so commonly recognized. The contrast between the 
ideal and the real then became intensified. Although the Jews of 
Palestine seemed insignificant in comparison with the great powers 
of the world, yet they regarded themselves as the chosen nation 
and thus as having an actual importance greater than that of any 
other people. This feeling resulted in an exaltation of everything 
which pertained to the past glory of Judah and Jerusalem, an 
exaltation which was not limited by the bounds of facts. 

An especially intense form of this feeling, a very natural result 
of the conditions, is seen in the attitude of the Jews toward the 
Samaritans. The Samaritan secession, with the building of their 
temple on Mount Gerizim, is placed by Torrey “shortly before the 
end of the Persian rule” (Ezra Studies, p. 332). This action set 
up a rival center of worship, claiming to be the legitimate Hebrew 
sanctuary, rather than the temple at Jerusalem. This claim con- 
stituted a very real menace to the authority of the latter. Torrey 
has said, and I think rightly, that the chief purpose of the Chro- 
nicler was to combat this claim, “the Chronicler’s great task was 
to establish the supreme authority of the Jerusalem cultus, in all 
its details” (Ezra Studies, p. 208). 

The suggestion which I wish particularly to offer at this time 
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is that a considerable portion of the added material in Ezekiel is 
dominated by this later situation, particularly being written with 
the same purpose, resulting from the Samaritan situation, as that 
of the Chronicler. These additions came from one or more authors, 
from about the time of the Chronicler, either directly influenced by 
the work of the Chronicler, or reflecting the thought of that time. 
The date of the Chronicler is given by Torrey as about the middle 
of the third century (Ezra Studies, p. 338). 

The purpose in Ezekiel, as in the work of the Chronicler, is 
usually not too obviously obtruded, the real bitterness against the 
Samaritans is generally not made conspicuous. The purpose is re- 
flected, however, in all that glorifies Jerusalem, particularly its cult. 

To my mind, as Torrey has often maintained, there never was 
a real return from the exile, although some individuals doubtless 
returned. The real life of the so-called postexilic period of the 
Jews, it seems to me, came from Palestine itself, not from Baby- 
lonia. The theory of the Chronicler, however, as is well known, is 
that Judah was made a waste land by the captivity, 2 Chr. 36 17, 
20, 21, and elsewhere, and it was rebuilt by those who returned 
from Babylonia, Ezra, chapters 1 and 2, and elsewhere. Hence 
the legitimacy of the cult at Jerusalem is traced by him through 
Babylonia. 

The importance of Ezekiel in this connection is that he was a 
real prophet of the exile period, and really the only one who be- 
longs there entirely, Jeremiah’s activity being largely before the 
exile. The method of the third century must obviously be that 
of pseudepigraphy. The weight of a prophetic name was needed 
to make effective the propaganda for the cult at Jerusalem. Eze- 
kiel’s was thus the only available name. For the effectiveness of 
the propaganda, however, it was absolutely essential that he 
should be located in the exile. From Babylonia, from the time of 
the exile, must come this program for the rebuilding of the nation 
which should establish the legitimacy of Jerusalem and its cult._ 

The principal portions of Ezekiel will now be mentioned which 
seem to me to be dominated by this spirit of propaganda of the 
third century. The messianic predictions are one element. Mes- 
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sianic predictions, it seems to me, begin with Hag. 223; Zech. 
6 9-13, the latter passage having been intentionally mutilated af- 
ter the failure of the attempt. These passages represent an en- 
deavor to make Zerubbabel, a descendant of David, king of the 
Jews. They have thus a real root in the history. The prediction 
in 2 Sam. 7 i2, 14—16, especially verse 16, is based upon these 
passages in Haggai and Zechariah. The later messianic pre- 
dictions are based largely upon the Samuel passage. Some of the 
later prophets, however, having in mind the failure of the 
attempt, ignored the messianic idea. The messianic predictions, 
of course, emphasized the importance of Jerusalem. Such pre- 
dictions in Ezekiel are 17 22—24; 21 32 (Heb.); 34 23, 24; 37 24, 
25, the Davidic descent of the Messiah being the principal thing 
mentioned in 34 23, 24; 37 24, 25. 

Another example of this apologetic spirit is seen in the pre- 
dictions of the return of the northern nation, Israel, from its 
captivity. This return, it seems to me, was always an artificial 
thing, never a living hope. Such a return is always presented as 
a part of the return of Judah from the dispersion, hence Israel is 
to be in subordination to Judah, especially religiously. Haggai 
and Zechariah have no trace of this expectation of the return of 
Israel, “Israel” in Zech. 2 2 (Heb.) and “and house of Israel” in 
Zech. 8 13 being evidently later additions, with Mitchell and others. 
In Ez. 37 15—28 is presented the union of Judah and Israel as they 
return from the dispersion under the symbol of two sticks. “And 
I will make them one nation in the land, upon the mountains of 
Israel; and one king shall be king to them all; and they shall be 
no more two nations, neither shall they be divided into two king- 
doms any more at all,” verse 22. The two are to become one, but 
which one? “And my servant David shall be king over them,” 
verse 24. Judah, therefore, is to be the one, with David as king, 
reigning at Jerusalem. Furthermore, I “will set my sanctuary in 
the midst of them for evermore,” verse 26. “And the nations 
shall know that I am Yahweh that sanctifieth Israel, when my 
sanctuary shall be in the midst of them for evermore,” verse 28, 
evidently at Jerusalem. A similar idea appears in chapter 16, the 
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latter part of which, I think, is not from Ezekiel. Here, verse 60, 
an everlasting covenant is to be made with Jerusalem, and Sa- 
maria and Sodom are assigned a position of inferiority, “I will give 
them unto thee for daughters, but not by thy covenant,” verse 61. 

The apologetic purpose of the later author and editor becomes 
especially conspicuous in chapters 40 to 48. The connection of 
these chapters with the exile is made particularly emphatic. 
While 1 2, gives the date as “the fifth year of king Joiakin’s 
captivity,” and 33 21, as “the twelfth year of our captivity,” the 
writer in 40 1, is not satisfied until be has heaped up the state- 
ments as follows: “In the five and twentieth year of our captivity, 
in the beginning of the year, in the tenth day of the month, in the 
fourteenth year after the city was smitten, in the selfsame day.” 

The detailed plan of the temple in 40 1 to 43 12 reflects emphat- 
ically, asit seems to me, the apologetic purpose of the writer. There 
never was any actual historical need for such a plan. The temple 
of Zerubbabel was largely a reproduction of that of Solomon. This 
plan is a combination of the two, having the pillars Jachin and 
Boaz of Solomon’s temple, which were wanting in Zerubbabel’s, 
and the two courts of Zerubbabel’s, as compared with the one of 
Solomon’s. As an actual plan produced during the exile, it was 
unnecessary. The plan of Solomon’s temple was familiar, it was in 
the existing records, there were those living in Zerubbabel’s time 
who remembered it, Hag. 2 3, and doubtless much of it could be 
followed in the ruins. In an earlier paper I have attributed this 
plan to the Maccabean period as affording, although in a small 
measure, a real occasion. But it seems to me better to regard the 
occasion as not a real but an assumed one. It was not necessary 
to have this plan for the actual rebuilding of the temple under 
Zerubbabel. It was, however, very important for the apologetic 
purpose of the writer to emphasize that this plan originated in the 
Babylonian community and was promulgated by a prophet of God. 
The insistence on extreme holiness at various points in this presenta- 
tion goes beyond anything in the laws of P; note expecially 43 12: 
“This is the law of the house: upon the top of the mountain the 
whole limit thereof round about shall be holy. Behold this is the 
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law of the house.” That is a regulation which was never in force, 
it is purely ideal, but as propaganda for the sanctity of the temple 
- at Jerusalem it is very much in order. 

The allotment of the land to the tribes, in 47 13 to 48 29, is of 
particular significance in this connection. This is a highly artificial 
scheme, of which there is no trace at any time in the history. I 
have suggested earlier a possible occasion for it in the Maccabean 
period. But it seems much better to regard it as a purely ideal 
scheme, and as such it has its use, for the purpose of the editor. 
The most significant feature is that there is a holy oblation of land 
for the priests and Levites, with the sanctuary in the midst of it. 
This emphasizes the importance of the temple, the sacredness of 
which is so great that it makes holy the territory of the priests and 
Levites surrounding it. The arrangement of the tribes, also, is not 
without its significance, Judah and Benjamin change places, so 
that Benjamin adjoins the holy oblation on the south and Judah 
on the north. North of Judah comes Reuben, and then Ephraim, 
followed by Manasseh. This pushes Ephraim and Manasseh con- 
siderably farther away from the temple and puts Judah between, 
as the special guardian of the temple territory. 

The picture of the river issuing from the sanctuary with its mira- 
culous results, 471—12, is another illustration of the purpose of the 
editor. The extravagant results produced by the stream show the 
sanctity and power of the temple. 

’ Perhaps some light is also thrown by these considerations on the 
perplexing problem of the numbers in 4 5,9. I have already in- 
dicated that I consider this portion not by Ezekiel. The usual view 
is that the correct number is given by the Septuagint, one hundred 
and ninety, instead of the figure three hundred and ninety, as it is 
in the Hebrew. It is argued that this is really the correct figure, it 
being regarded as according approximately with the history, mak- 
ing the captivity of Israel terminate along with that of Judah at 
about 538 B. C., reckoning from the fall of Samaria in 722. This 
is itself an idealization of history, for the captivity of Israel did 
not actually terminate at 538, nor, in fact, ever. But, in any case, 
what explains the Hebrew number? The one who is responsible 
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for the Hebrew number, it may be suggested, was not willing to 
regard Israel as restored along with Judah, but he has no objection 
to considering that event as taking place two hundred years later. 
That position accords with the standpoint of the editor of this late 
time. In that case, I do not think that the Septuagint is the 
original, with the Hebrew the revision of an editor from the late 
point of view. It seems to me rather that the Hebrew is the 
original, representing the view of this late writer, and the Septua- 
gint version a correction, by one who was sympathetic with the 
Samaritans. One is probably justified in thinking that the Jews 
in Egypt, where the Septuagint translation was made, were more 
in sympathy with the Samaritans than with the Jews, even if that 
inference from the Elephantine papyri is somewhat hazardous. 
The view here presented, it seems to me, may throw some light 
on the question of the relation of the legal regulations of Chap- 
ters 40 to 48 to P. In the article above-mentioned (J BL, XXXIV) 
I presented some considerations indicating that these regulations 
were later than P. Hélscher, however, regards the late editing of 
Ezekiel as complete in the fifth century, before P (Hezekiel, p.212). 
T can see force in his arguments and those of others for putting P 
later than these legal regulations in Ezekiel. It seems to me that - 
all of the facts are explained if we think of the author as later than 
P in actual time but earlier than P in his assumed standpoint. 
Hence he was quite at liberty at some points, in accordance with 
his actual time, to give laws actually later, more developed, than 
P, and at other points, in accordance with his assumed standpoint, 
to ignore the regulations of P. Such a mixture of standpoints is 
entirely in accord with the nature of pseudepigraphic writings. 














